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ARTICLES 


Soviet Participation in the International Geophysical Year 
V. N. Perrov 


The Soviet bloc countries participating in the International Geophysical Year 
are the USSR, Bulgaria, China, Czechoslovakia, East Germany, Hungary, North 
\orea, Outer Mongolia, Poland, Romania, and North Vietnam. In all, by July 1, 
1957, 64 countries had announced their intention of taking part.! 

The headquarters of this international research program on the earth and its 
atmosphere, in which approximately 2,500 observation stations are involved, is 
in Uccle, a suburb of Brussels. The small staff there is headed by Professor Marcel 
Nicolet, who from time to time reports on the progress achieved to the Comité 
Spécial de Année Géophysique Internationale, a body set up by scholars of all 
countries to coordinate the research carried out in connection with the IGY 
program, and headed by Dr. Sydney Chapman, an American scientist. The data 
reaching this committee first passes through one of three so-called World Data 
Centers, situated in the United States, Western Europe, and the Soviet Union, 
or a branch in Japan or Australia. The information obtained in the Soviet bloc 
is first transmitted to Moscow or Novosibirsk. 

To date, the information received by the central organization concerning 
Soviet scientists’ activities in the International Geophysical Year has been largely 
restricted to short factual reports. A fuller picture of what the Soviets are doing 
can be obtained from the Soviet press. 


The Arctic 

In addition to the Academy of Sciences of the USSR and various of its insti- 
tutes, the Chief Administration of the Northern Sea Route is also engaged in 
studying the Arctic regions. It has in fact been carrying out research there for 
many years, primarily in an attempt to facilitate the passage of ships by the 
Northern Sea Route. 


1 The Evening Star, Washington D. C., June 27, 1957. 
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Of considerable importance in the Arctic Basin are the stations located on ice 
floes. Much preparatory work for the International Geophysical Year was done 
by four of these drifting stations: North Pole-4, -5, -6, and -7, the last one set 
up specially for the occasion. Soviet scientists first began using ice floes 20 years 
ago, when their first research station, North Pole-1, was set up on May 21, 1937. 
Thirteen years later, in the spring of 1950, North Pole-2 was founded in the so- 
called area of inaccessibility, and drifted a total distance of 2,500 kilometers. 
From 1954, similar stations have been set up annually, and at present North 
Pole-7 is near the area of inaccessibility, where it is engaged in a study of the 
hydrosphere, the atmosphere, the ionosphere, and the polar auroras, as is North 
Pole-6.? In addition, it was proposed that about 15 automatic meteorological! 
radio stations be set up on ice floes. Although no information is available about 
them, it is probable that they are now operating. 

The bulk of the Arctic observations will be done by more than 100 stationary, 
scientific stations. The most important are by the five observatories of the Arctic 
Research Institute of the Chief Administration of the Northern Sea Route. The; 
are located within the Arctic Circle, between latitudes 70° and 81° N in Barents- 
burg, one of the Spitsbergen islands; in Tikhaya Bay, Franz Josef Land; on 
Dixson Island, off the western shore of the Taimyr peninsula in the Kara Sea; 
in the Bay of Tiksi, in the eastern part of the Lena delta; and at Port Peveke, on 
the shores of the East Siberian Sea.* 

Special observation stations have been set up for magnetic, geophysical, and 
aerological studies at Uedineniya and Rudolph islands, Franz Josef Land and on 
Wrangel Island.‘ Polar radiation is being studied using radar equipment in the 
region of Murmansk and the Bay of Tiksi.® 

In addition to the fixed observatories mobile research teams are to operate in 
the polar basin area, and in the central polar basin itself more than 500 different 
points are taking readings. Aircraft are also being used as an auxiliary measure.° 

In the region of Oimyakon in northeastern Siberia the first high-altitude 
meteorological station in the northeastern USSR has been set up among the 
glaciers, approximately 900 meters below Suntar-Khyat peak, which is 2,959 
meters above sea level. A small group is studying the heat exchange process 
taking place between the earth’s crust, the atmosphere, and the glaciers, and the 
temperature of the strata of the frozen earth and ice.” 


The Intermediate Latitudes 


The year 1957—58 will see the next climax of the current 11-year cycle of 
solar activity, and the Soviets have naturally prepared for the occasion. Thus, 
aerological observations are being carried out at the 43 stations already in exist- 


2 Pravda, March 20, 1957. 

3 Geografiya v shkole, No. 1 (1956), pp. 66—7. 

4 Tzvestia, August 15, 1956. 

5 Vestnik Akademii nauk SSSR, No.5 (1956), p. 31. 

6 Geografiya v shkole, op. cit., pp. 66—7; Vodny transport, November 3, 1955. 
7 Pravda, October 14, 1956. 
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ence and at 15 new ones, specially set up; actinometric observations at 25 old and 
15 new stations; magnetic poles and terrestrial currents are being studied at 29 old 
and 10 new; solar activity at 13 old and 1 new; glacial observations at 5 old and 
6 new; cosmic ray observations at 7 old and 8 new; and the study of auroras at 5 
old and 34 new stations.® Visual observation of auroras is also being carried out 
at 280 different points. In addition, during the International Geophysical Year 
artificial satellites and rockets are to be launched to provide new data on the 
upper layers of the atmosphere.® 


The research being done by the societies of the Academy of Sciences of the 
USSR is headed by I. P. Bardin. The Institute of Earth Physics has organized 
new stations on Kamchatka and in Murmansk Oblast, as well as an observatory 
in Yaroslavl Oblast, far enough away from industrial electrical interference to 
permit accurate observations of the earth’s magnetism and terrestrial currents to 
be made. The Institute is also sending an expedition to study the structure of the 
carth’s crust along an arc embracing the Kuriles and Kamchatka. The Research 
Institute of Terrestrial Magnetism, Auroras, Ionospheric Phenomena, and Cosmic 
Rays is to provide the Soviet Union and the countries of the so-called Eurasian 
zone with advance warning of possible interesting geophysical phenomena such 
as magnetic or ionospheric storms. The Hydrometeorological Service is running 
about 300 stations studying the meteorological problems involved in the circu- 
lation of the earth’s atmosphere. 


In the Uzbek SSR astronomic and astrometric research and meteorological 
observations are being carried out. The Academy of Sciences of the Uzbek SSR 
is studying the Fedchenko glacier, located at a height of about 5,000 meters. The 
recently founded Academy of Sciences of the neighboring Kirgiz SSR is engaged 
in similar work in the Tien Shan mountains. In the Kazakh SSR the Astrophysics 
Institute is to observe zodiacal light, a process which will help solve the problem 
ot the earth’s gaseous tail. On Pamir, preliminary work had been carried out even 
prior to the start of the IGY. The main field of study was the currents in the 
upper layers of the atmosphere. An aerological section was set up along a 600- 
kilometer stretch from Dzhambul southwards, consisting of seven stations for 
exploring the atmosphere. They regularly release radiosondes, which automati- 
cally provide meteorological data for altitudes of up to 20—25 kilometers.!° 


In Alma-Ata the emphasis is on the study of the moon, while in Stalinabad, 
\azan, and Kharkov the main objects of study are meteors, as part of the research 
on the ionosphere. In Ashkhabad, Odessa, and Kiev apparatus has been set up 
tor photographing meteors, while visual observations of their height and path 
are being made in Ashkhabad and Stalinabad. The Crimean astrophysical observ- 
atory of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR is engaged in studying the sun, 
which is also being observed at Pulkovo (Leningrad), Gorky, Moscow, Simfero- 


8 Oktyabr, No. 7 (1956), p. 168. 
Jzvestia, Jane 30, 1957. 
10 Shark Yulduzy, Tashkent, No. 11 (1956). 
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pol, and Kislovodsk. A magnetic observatory anda station for watching meteorites 
are being built near Kiev, while special scientific stations for making magnetic 
observations are being built in Transcarpathia and near Lvov. 

Special research is being carried out in Moscow on the polarization of the sky 
during the day and at dusk. Seventeen fixed stations and the Antarctic stations 
Mirny and Vostok I are carrying out observations of the ionosphere by radiosondes. 

A considerable extension and increase in the accuracy of the observations of 
variations of latitude is to be undertaken. Six extremely powerful telescopes are 
being built for the observatories at Pulkovo, Kitab (Uzbek SSR), and Kazan. 
Observations of latitude are being made in Moscow, Irkutsk, and Blagovesh- 
chensk-na-Amure.™ 

Observation of the earth’s “respiration,” the tide-like movements of the solid 
crust of the earth twice a day, is also being carried out. Caused by the attraction 
of the sun and the moon, their magnitude is dependent on the earth’s elasticity. 
Measurements of this “ebb and flow,” to be carried out at gravimetric stations 
at Krasnaya Pakhra, near Moscow, and in Pulkovo, will provide further data on 
the earth’s inner structure. Terrestrial currents are being traced at the four Arctic 
stations, Lovozero, in the Bay of Tiksi, at Cape Chelyuskin, and in Tikhaya Bay.'* 

Glacierology is the sphere of operations of the Institute of Geography of the 
Academy of Sciences of the USSR, whose research has been divided into a number 
of different sections: (1) measurement of glaciers and névé and the effect of 
climatic changes on their evolution, (2) the pattern of snow gains and losses in 
connection with the heat balance of the earth’s surface, (3) the temperature of 
glaciers and the upper layers of the lithosphere, (4) the snow crust, (5) the flow 
of water from melted snow and ice, (6) the conformation of glaciers and the 
composition of glacial ice and névé, (7) the movements of glaciers and the pres- 
sure of glacial ice, (8) the geomorphological activities of glaciers, (9) underground 
ice and porous deposits at low temperatures, and (10) geocryological processes 
and cryogenic forms of relief.1* 

A major problem involved in carrying out these tasks is the organization of a 
system of keeping the network of stations supplied with up-to-the-minute infor- 
mation during the so-called world intervals, during which concerted observations 
of specific phenomena are to be made throughout the world. The regional infor- 
mation center set up in Moscow receives data from the international weather 
forecasting center near Washington, telemeters this information to the national 
centers, which in turn transmit it to their observation sections." 


The Antarctic 


Preliminary Work: The Antarctic, one of the few comparatively unexplored 
regions of the globe, plays a considerable role in determining the earth’s climate. 
The All-Union Research Institute of Deep-Sea Fishery and Oceanography (a 


11 Vestnik Akademii SSSR, December 1956, p. 46 

12 Ogonek, January 1, 1957. 

13 Tzvestiya Akademii nauk SSSR: Seriya geograficheskaya, No. 6 (1955), pp. 97—9. 
14 Priroda, December, 1956. 
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branch of the Ministry of the Fishing Industry), the State Oceanographic 
Institute (under the Chief Administration of the Hydrometeorological Service of 
the Council of Ministers of the USSR), and the Geography Faculty of Moscow 
University are working on geographic and biological questions connected with 
the Antarctic, and a special scientific expedition has been organized for the IGY 
program, 


Ten countries are presently working on the IGY program at more than forty 
scientific stations on or near the Antarctic mainland. Two Soviet inland stations 
will be more than 3,000 meters above sea level, one of them probably at about 
5,000 meters. 


Even before the end of 1955 a special Soviet expedition had been sent to find 
4 site for a main shore base from which reconnaissance expeditions could penetrate 
inland. It was originally intended to set up one station on Knox Coast, followed 
by another two inland, one in the region of the southern geomagnetic pole, the 
other in the area of inaccessibility. 15 A preliminary expedition was sent out, 
equipped with air transportation, tractors, and dog teams. The flagship of the 
expedition was the “Ob,” which was assisted by the “Lena.”’?® 


After setting up their bases the Soviet scientists were to study the following: 
the influence of the atmospheric processes in the Antarctic on the general circu- 
lation of the earth’s atmosphere; the basic laws governing the movement of 
\ntarctic waters and their connection with the circulation of the waters of the 
world’s oceans; the geological structure and development of the ocean bed; the 
ice of the Antarctic waters; disturbances in the southern polar basin; Antarctic 
whaling prospects; zonal distribution of fauna in the world’s oceans; the mapping 
of the Antarctic; the Antarctic ice cap; the geology and history of the Antarctic 
region; local geophysical phenomena; and biogeographical features.'? 

On February 13, 1956 Mirny settlement was established on the Antarctic 
coast at a point approximately 93° E, 67° S. A major task of its 92-man team was 
to make preparations for setting up two inland stations, Vostok, approximately 
107° E, 78° S, in the region of the southern geomagnetic pole (this station should 
not be confused with Vostok I, located about 97° E, 72° S), and Sovetskaya, 
approximately 55° E, 82° S. 

At the end of January 1956 several Soviet scientists landed near Oasis, a 
unique phenomenon found near the Shackleton Ice Shelf consisting of a group 
of ice-free lakes, covering an area of about 750 square kilometers. It was discov- 
cred during Admiral Byrd’s operation Highjump in 1947. A research station 
was set up at a position of approximately 101° E, 66° S, 320 kilometers from 
Mirny. Pre~-Cambrian metamorphic rock beds were discovered, as well as fossilized 
lichinodermata remains. Bird life discovered included snow petrels and different 
species of the gull family. Moss and lichens grew in crevices and algae were found 


15 Pravda, August 23, 1955; Izvestia, August 23, 1955. 
16 Tzvestia, November 19, 1955. 
17 Morskoi flot, December, 1955. 
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in the large lakes, the water of which differed considerably. Some was salt, some 
fresh, while the temperature in the upper levels reached 11° C. The expedition 
pitched camp on the shore of the largest lake, approximately 400—500 meters 
wide and 3.5 kilometers long. From it a river rushes to the sea. The head of the 
expedition, Dr. M. M. Somov, made a flight to the southern geomagnetic pole, 
penetrating more than 1,200 kilometers into the continent. The fliers noted that 
the ice plateau rises gradually to a height of about 3,500 meters near the geo- 
magnetic pole itself. One unexplained feature of the flight was a long break in 
radio communications. 

The next step in the Soviet preparations for the International Geophysical 
Year was the construction on May 27, 1956 of an intermediate station, Pioner- 
skaya, on the ice plateau almost 400 kilometers from the shore, and approximately 
2,700 meters above sea level. 

The Soviet Sector of the Antarctic continent, Queen Mary Land (renamed 
Pravda Coast by the Soviets), was buffeted by storms and hurricanes which raged 
for half of the six months between April and September 1956, with winds some- 
times reaching a speed of 160—200 kilometers an hour. The temperature there 
fell as low as —40.1° C on August 20. It was even colder at Pionerskaya, —66.8° C 
on the same day.'§ The Soviet scientists succeeded in establishing that in Davis 
Sea, off the coast where the Mirny observatory is located, cyclones of the type 
found hitherto in the Antarctic only over the Ross, Weddell, and Bellingshausen 
seas form in winter. 

Extensive aerological research provided data on wind temperature, speed, and 
direction at great heights. Thus, for example, on September 13 a radiosonde 
revealed a westerly wind of 160 meters per second or 576 kilometers per hour at 
a height of 22 kilometers. 

It is not without significance that during the last decade Soviet interest in the 
Antarctic has greatly increased. Every year Soviet scientists are sent out on the 
ships of the “Slava” whaling fleet to learn as much as possible of the life of this 
gigantic continent. The IGY program gave them a chance to move in on a large 
scale. Dozens of works have been written by Soviet specialists remarking on the 
influence of this southern continent on the climate of the whole world and the 
possible presence of valuable minerals.!® Historical research is now being carried 
out in order to prove the priority of Russian discoveries in the region. Future 
territorial claims on a grand scale cannot be excluded. 


The IGY Program: At the beginning of November 1956 a second Soviet 
expedition left Kaliningrad en route for the Antarctic. This expedition, compris- 
ing the “Ob,” “Lena,” and “Kooperatsiya,” consisted of a continental and a 


18 Novoe vremya, October 11, 1956. 

19 For example: L. S. Berg, Ocherki po istorii russkikh geograficheskikh otkrytii (Outline of the History 
of Russian Geographical Discoveries), Moscow, 1946; M. P. Kotyukov, Veliky podvig (A Great 
Achievement), Moscow, 1955; N. N. Zubov, Ofechestvennye moreplavateli-issledovateli morei i okeano: 
(The Fatherland’s Mariners-Searchers of the Seas and Oceans), Moscow, 1954; and V. L. Lebedev, 


Antarktika (The Antarctic), Moscow, 1957. 


marine section, the continental lead by former head of North Pole-3 A. F. Tresh- 
nikov, the maritime by Professor I. V. Maksimov. Doctor Somov was in charge 
of the expedition as a whole. 

This 160-man land expedition had the task of establishing the Vostok and 
Sovetskaya stations, as well as an intermediary station between Mirny, Vostok I, 
and Sovetskaya.?° A further detachment headed by Professor P. A. Shumsky is 
to travel the route from Mirny to Vostok I in 1957, and from Vostok I to Sovet- 
skaya and thence to Mirny, a distance of 5,000 kilometers in all, in following 
years, making various observations en route, including seismographic investi- 
gation of the thickness of the ice crust. 

Prior to the arrival of the second Soviet expedition aerial photographs were 
taken of the shore from the Haussberg volcano on Wilhelm II Coast to Knox 
Coast, a distance of more than 1,000 kilometers. However, the Soviets, in spite 
of their preliminary preparations, clearly made some miscalculations, primarily 
the underestimation of the severity of Antarctic conditions, in particular the 
frequency and strength of storms, hurricanes, and snowdrifts. 

Recent information notes that Soviet scientists are now releasing radiosondes 
into the ionosphere, measuring the elements of the earth’s magnetic pole, study- 
ing terrestrial currents, registering the intensity of cosmic rays by means of ionized 
cameras, and photographing auroras. 

In some cases different countries have exchanged specialists. Thus, there was 
an exchange of meteorologists from the Soviet Mirny and American Little 
America stations.*? 


Study of the World’s Oceans 


The USSR, in common with many countries participating in the International 
Geophysical Year, is also taking an active part in the study of the oceans. For this 
purpose Soviet scientists have constructed a special nonmagnetic ship, the 
“Zarya,” for the study of the earth’s magnetism in the sea. It is claimed that this 
ship is the only one of its kind. It is presumed that the “Zarya” will help clarify 
the changes in oceanic magnetic fields and determine the intensity of geomagnetic 
variations.?? In addition to the icebreakers “Lena” and “Ob,” presently engaged 
in the Antarctic, the specially equipped “Vityaz” is operating in the Pacific and 
the “Lomonosov,” belonging to the Academy of Sciences of the USSR, in the 
North Atlantic. In all, more than 40 vessels are to be put at the disposal of Soviet 
oceanologists. The “Vityaz” has special equipment for obtaining samples from 
the ocean’s floor to a depth of 30—40 meters. Under the IGY program the vessel 
is to make five trips across the Pacific. 

Ten scientific stations are to study differences in ocean levels, two the sizes of 
waves. The relief of the ocean bed, currents, and plankton will be studied in 
every ocean. 
20 Pravda, October 12, 1956. 


21 Jbid., June 30, 1957. 
22 Priroda, May, 1956. 
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Artificial Satellites and Rockets 


The subject attracting most attention, particularly in view of the recent 
launching of Sputnik I, is the study of the upper levels of the atmosphere by 
means of rockets and artificial satellites. Only two countries, the United States 
and the Soviet Union, have announced their intention of launching satellites in 
the near future. The USSR has said that it intends to release 125 in all, from sites 
in Franz Joseph Land in the Arctic, in the vicinity of Mirny in the Antarctic, and 
in the intermediate latitudes in the Soviet Union itself.*° 

Not until immediately prior to the start of the IGY did articles begin to 
appear in the Soviet press on problems of launching a satellite. President of the 
Academy of Sciences of the USSR A. N. Nesmeyanov published an article 
entitled “The Problems of Creating an Artificial Earth Satellite,”’*4 which was 
immediately followed by more detailed discussions of the problem and the 
possibility of space flight. Perhaps the best were ““The First Step into Space” by 
A. G. Karpenko®® and “The Problems of Space Flight” by L. S. Sedov.?® Nes- 
meyanoy attached particular importance to the study of the ionosphere. He added 
that with the successful creation and launching of artificial satellites, the way to 
interplanetary flight had been opened. 

In view of the Soviet Union’s successful launching of its satellite, the sugges- 
tion of possible Soviet plans for the future given by Secretary of the Interagency 
Commission for Interplanetary Reports of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR 
Karpenko is even more interesting. He wrote that in the near future the satellite 
could be made to approach the moon. Then, “controlled from the earth by radio, 
the earth satellite may turn into a lunar satellite, carry out various investigations 
in the space around the moon and photograph the hemisphere invisible from the 
earth. All the information collected, including images, may be transmitted to the 
earth by radio.” 

Sedov remarked on the intense research into the upper layers of the atmos- 
phere carried out in the USSR in recent years by rockets, some containing dogs, 
which were brought safely back to earth by parachute. Sedov regarded the 
satellite as the first stage towards interplanetary flight. He advocated flying round 
the moon rather than landing on it as being more practical. 


23 Pravda, June 30, 1957. 
24 Jbid., June 1, 1957. 

25 [zvestia, June 9, 1957. 
26 Pravda, June 12, 1957. 
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The June Plenary Session and its Aftermath 


A. JURCZENKO 


The Soviet “collective leadership” is now entering its fifth year, and has just 
sndergone its fourth internal change. The first stage of collective dictatorship was 
in attempt to preserve the essential aims and traditions of Stalin’s one-man rule. 
't could be called the Malenkov—Beria period. However, this duumvirate was 
not the sole arbiter of the fate of the Communist empire, for it was able to function 
only with the active support of the other members of the Presidium of the Party 
Central Committee. This preliminary phase, which was based on what might be 
iermed a truce between the former henchmen of the late dictator, was short- 
lived: it lasted a little more than three months. The second stage, the Malenkov— 
\hrushchev period, was a reflection of the acute differences among the leaders at 
that time. This gave way to the Khrushchev—Bulganin combination, and it be- 
came increasingly apparent that the internal structure of the dictatorship was 
becoming less solid. As the result of the transition to a form of collective leader- 
ship the dictatorship lost the stability it had for the previous quarter of a century. 
The latest change has been the elevation of Khrushchev. Although Bulganin is 
still formally head of the Soviet government, he can hardly be described as equal 
in importance to the present first secretary of the Central Committee. His passive 
role during the current reorganization of industrial administration, a change which 
should interest him more than anyone else in view of his position as head of the 
government, speaks volumes. No less revealing is the fact that he has not joined in 
the torrent of unanimous approval of Khrushchev’s purge of the Party Presidium 
and pledges of loyalty to the new leadership. On the other hand, Mikoyan, one of 
ihe few members of the old Stalin group remaining at the top, and Zhukov, his 
‘ormer rival in the Ministry of Defense, have expressed themselves quite une- 
quivocally, although neither of them appears to be laying claim to become a 
member of a new duumvirate or triumvirate. The period of such coalitions in the 
upper hierarchy seems to have passed: the “collective” dictatorship, like all 
totalitarian regimes, is swinging towards the “‘classic,”” one-man form. 

Khrushchev has succeeded in preparing the ground for the emergence of a 
single dictatorship. He has removed the most important members of Stalin’s 
old entourage from the Party Presidium in order to eliminate the advantages that 
their political weight and past history might give them over him. The leading 
Party organs have been supplemented with persons whose length of service and 
position cannot be compared with those of the group which has been deposed, 
but whose careers are to some degree or other bound up with Khrushchev’s 
future. Of the representatives of the old Stalin circle only those prepared to play a 
secondary role (Voroshilov and, possibly, Bulganin), or those who are able to see 


which way the wind is blowing (Mikoyan) have remained in the Presidium of the 
Party Central Committee. 
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At the same time, the crisis facing the dictatorship, which began even while 
Stalin was alive, has taken on such proportions during the “collective leadership” 
period that, even though Khrushchev has virtually liquidated this leadership, he 
has not yet managed to concentrate unlimited power in the hands of the Party 
first secretary, as had been the case in Stalin’s time. Undoubtedly Khrushchey 
himself is to no small degree responsible for this, since his personality is no mate): 
for Stalin’s, and hence his influence is bound to be less. Although he has assumec 
the leadership, Khrushchev nevertheless seems to be handicapped considerably. 
In the struggle for power he has had to muster the forces he required, not onl) 
by switching people within the apparatus but by making a pact with thos. 
elements among whom he might find support. It is difficult to say whether th: 
groups now supporting him in the Party—and to a certain extent in the govern 
ment—will be stabilized about his one-man rule, thereby enhancing his status 
and authority, or whether the dictatorship will continue to disintegrate at th: 
same pace as in the past four years. In any case, Khrushchev’s chances are les: 
than Stalin’s were a quarter of a century ago. The forces on which he can rely or 
which he will attempt to win over to his side are diffuse both politically anc 
socially. In view of this, it is perhaps easier to determine not the elements which 
to varying degrees have supported Khrushchev or at least gone along with him, 
but the forces against which he has had to seek support: the administrative bureau- 
cracy with its innumerable Moscow ministries and chief administrations and the 
institutions and enterprises directly controlled by them throughout the country. 
This group, the product of the “democratic centralism” consistently propounded 
by Lenin and of its ultimate form—the branch system of administration— became 
a factor whose further stabilization held considerable difficulties and compli 
cations for the whole Soviet economic and administrative structure. On the other 
hand, those members of this group who have now been ejected regarded the organi- 
zational forms which determined and justified the existence of the group as the 
only possible basis for the present political, economic, and social order. Khrush- 
chev, addressing a group of Czech workers in Pilsen, characterized the views and 
moods of this group as follows: “There were bureaucrats. who had fallen in love 
with their bureaucratic status. They considered that if there were a reorgani- 
zation there would also be an upheaval such as the Soviet regime could scarce) 
withstand.”? 


The struggle against a reorganization of the Soviet economic administrative 
system was the old Stalinists’ final attempt to preserve their influence in the 
collective leadership. Every effort was made to limit as much as possible the 
reorganization proposed by Khrushchev. The differences within the Presidium 
were also, to a certain extent, projected outside it. In any case, the defense of the 
old centralized system from the threatened radical change was carried out openl) 
and energetically. The decree issued by the Presidium of the Party Central Com- 
mittee on June 29, 1957 confirmed the impression that views put forward during 
the “nation-wide discussion” of the theses advocating that various features of the 
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“branch” system be retained were a result of the opposition to the reorganization 
on the part of the Kaganovich-Malenkov-Molotov group. 


This group stubbornly .opposed and attempted to disrupt such an extremely 
important measure as the reorganization of industrial management, the setting up 
of sovnarkhozes and economic regions. ... They did not want to understand that 
at the present stage .. . new, more up-to-date forms of industrial management had 
become necessary.” 


The decree went on to state that “this group had gone so far that even after 
the approval of these measures during the course of the nation-wide discussion 
ind subsequent promulgation of a law at a session of the Supreme Soviet of the 
USSR it continued the struggle against the reorganization of industrial adminis- 
tration.” 


However, the accusations made by Khrushchev against this group and its 
supporters were very broad, and the question of reorganizing industrial adminis- 
tration was only one item. In essence, the Party Central Committee decree 
covered, in addition to economics, practically all spheres of Soviet life. The three 
“Stalinists” were accused of trying to “change the political line of the Party,” 
which had been carrying out “enormous work toward the fulfillment of the 
historic decisions of the Twentieth Party Congress.” In other words, Khrushchev 
was attempting to shift the blame for the shortcomings of the preceding policy 
onto his opponents in the Party Presidium. This was designed to create the 
impression that the new Party leaders intended and had even begun to carry out 
some vital changes in the main fields of Communist policy, both within the Soviet 
empire and outside it. This part of the decree is of considerable importance for a 
correct evaluation of the events now taking place, since it in fact reveals the 
existence of a deep-rooted and chronic crisis in the Communist system. The 
decree stated that the Party’s current task was to pursue a policy of developing 
the economy and raising the standard of living of the Soviet people, reviving 
Leninism within the Party, liquidating the violations of revolutionary legality, 
extending Party—people links, strengthening the friendship of the Soviet peoples, 
carrying out a correct nationality policy, and relaxing international tension.* 
\ll these problems have been facing the Soviets in one form or another ever 
since the Communists imposed their system on Russia. Twenty years ago Stalin, 
too, proclaimed the advent of a new, easier, and happier life. At the same time, 
there has never been in the Party’s history a period when no mention has been 
made of the need to develop, strengthen, or revive “inner-Party democracy.” 
Moreover, the question of observing and strengthening “revolutionary legality” 
has been present for at least 35 years. The same thing can be said about the 
“development of Soviet socialist democracy.” In addition to the numerous 
declarations and statements on this subject certain concrete measures have been 
taken. Indeed, the present Soviet Constitution was to have been a step on the way 
to the “further democratization” of Soviet political life. The problem of strength- 


2 Pravda, July 4, 1957. 
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ening the links between the Party and the people has always been a difficult one 
for the dictatorship and a constant theme of Party discussions, declarations, and 
decisions. Finally, has Soviet foreign policy ever failed to hide its aggressiveness 
behind the propagandistic cry for the need to assure a permanent peace? The fact 
that all these fundamental problems facing the Soviet system have once more been 
put on the agenda in a form containing a promise of comparatively significant 
changes and further improvement in all these fields speaks for itself. It shows 
quite clearly that the contradictions and critical points in the system have not 
only not been overcome, but in some cases are tending to become worse. 


How does Khrushchev intend to carry out his reforms? It lies outside the 
scope of this article to give a detailed examination of the steps taken by the Central 
Committee in the various branches of administration, but some of the general 
features must be mentioned. The most significant measure introduced in the 
program to raise the standard of living—the abolition of compulsory deliveries of 
milk and meat from the peasant’s private plot—will probably be offset by a 
reduction in the rates of payment in kind for the peasant’s workday units in 
keeping with the clearly defined tendency towards increasing non-plan deliveries 
of such produce. In this way the measure’s actual value will be reduced sharply, 
with its propaganda value becoming most important. Khrushchev indirectly 
admitted this when, speaking in Leningrad on the proposed abolition of com- 
pulsory deliveries, he said that it was worth a good deal of trouble to create 
a better atmosphere in the rural areas.* 

As for strengthening “revolutionary legality,” the most obvious steps were 
the removal of political matters from the jurisdiction of military tribunals, the 
abolition of punishment without a court sentence, and a certain extension of the 
competence of the union republics in legal matters. At the same time, however, 
the system of administrative sanctions (which do not require the approval of a 
court) has been retained. In a number of the union republics laws have been 
passed allowing, in effect, local administrative organs to take administrative 
steps against a person refusing to take up the work to which he has been assigned. 
Above all, however, the system of political police, which handles all prelimi- 
nary investigations in political and many other cases, has been virtually 
untouched. 

The development of so-called socialist democracy has been limited by the 
preservation of the single-party system, which appears to have been strengthened. 

In the field of foreign policy the accusations against Molotov could, with the 
exception of the question of relations with Tito, be reduced to the fact that he 
“hampered reaching an agreement with Austria,” “opposed the normalization of 
relations with Japan,” and “rejected the expediency of establishing personal 
contact between the leaders of the USSR and the statesmen of other countries.””° 
Khrushchev asserted that, whereas he firmly advocated Lenin’s views on peaceful 
coexistence, “certain persons among us attempted to go along the path of a 
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revision of these views and to change the policy of the Communist Party.’’® 
\hrushchev’s statement also contained the important admission that there had 
been aggressive tendencies on the part of the Soviet Party and government 
leadership. True, he claimed that this was a thing of the past, but he had never 
mentioned such tendencies before, not even when in February 1955, at the time 
Malenkov was being removed from his post and he (Khrushchev) and Bulganin 
were taking over the direct leadership of Soviet policy, Molotov publicly pro- 
claimed the theory of the division of the world into two irreconcilable camps as 
the basis of Soviet foreign policy. Even today no major steps which could indi- 
cate the Kremlin’s intention of making a genuine effort to relax tension have yet 
been introduced. On the contrary, in Khrushchev’s speeches in Czechoslovakia 
general statements on coexistence were liberally interspersed with attacks on 
NATO as an organization which had been created for the express purpose of 
“destroying the Soviet system, ... democracy, and the people’s regime, such as 
exists in Czechoslovakia, ... China, Poland, Romania, and Bulgaria” and sup- 
porting “imperialists striving to hang capitalists and landowners around the 
necks of the peoples of our socialist countries.”? 


As for relations with Yugoslavia, which are, at least as far as Moscow is 
concerned, matters partially of international and partially of inner-imperial 
policy, after a number of steps aimed at a reconciliation with Tito, or perhaps 
more at bringing the prodigal son of Communism back under the wing of the 
i\remlin collective leadership, the Yugoslav regime and its policy were sharply 
criticized, not by the present scapegoat Molotov, but by Khrushchev himself and 
others responsible more to him than to Molotov. Moreover, Khrushchev is 
still trying to prevail upon the Yugoslav leaders not to criticize the Soviet regime,*® 
a “must” if Belgrade hopes to win Moscow’s friendship. However, even now, 
after the expulsion from the Party Central Committee of conservative elements 
blamed for hampering the normalization of relations with Yugoslavia, the Soviet 
Communist chief continues to reproach his Yugoslav comrades for “somehow 
pronouncing the term ‘socialist camp’ badly.”*® 


On July 11 Khrushchev stated in Prague that “we must first of all strengthen 
relations between the socialist countries, between our Communist and workers’ 
parties and in every way possible strengthen our socialist camp.”!° While stressing 
in his Czech speeches the need to strengthen this camp, Khrushchev did his 
utmost to assure his listeners that relations between all socialist countries were 
based on the principle of complete equality, mutual assistance, and full cooperation, 
and that any talk of inequality in economic relations within the socialist camp 
was nothing but a slanderous imperialist fiction.'! He appears to have forgotten 
that an official document issued in October 1956 (hence, while he was in power) 
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admitted that there had been “in the mutual relations between the socialist 
camps violations and mistakes which detracted from the principle of equality . . . 
in the relations between the socialist states.” !* Immediately after the June plenary 
session Khrushchev visited Czechoslovakia, one of the most reliable of the 
satellite countries. Here he held up the relationship between the Soviet and Czech 
leaders as a model for the relationship between the USSR and the people’s 
democracies in general. Speaking in Pilsen he stated: 


Between us and the Communist Party of Czechoslovakia there have not onl) 
never been conflicts but there has never been a difference in the interpretation and 
evaluation of events and of socialist construction, either in theory or in practice. . . . 
Therefore, there are exceptionally good relations, brotherly relations between our 
Communist parties and between our governments. !* 


No mention of different ways of achieving socialism or of relations with the 
satellites, particularly Poland, was made in the June decree. Other sources, 
however, indicate that these questions were the subjects of heated debate, and 
that Molotov brought a countercharge against Khrushchev, claiming that his 
“liberal” policy towards the satellites could be harmful to Soviet state interests.!! 
Khrushchev’s subsequent speeches have revealed a desire to show that the claim 
put forward by his beaten adversary was without foundation. 


Although the question of relations with the satellites was not discussed at the 
June Central Committee session, the problem of the union republics and ot 
nationality policy in general occupied an important place, even though the 
phraseology used later was mainly of a general nature. There was, however, onc 
important concrete fact given: the anti-Khrushchev faction had opposed any 
extension of the union republics’ rights. No explanation of the “distortions of 
Lenin’s nationality policy,” attributed to the opposition and hence to their 
mentor Stalin, or of how Khrushchev has corrected or intends to correct thc 
situation was given in the decree. It could be assumed that the point in question 
was the resurrection of the autonomous areas liquidated during the war or the 
relaxation of Stalin’s “great-power” policy, the ideological basis of the Soviet 
state system. It has been reported that this problem, together with the satellite 
question, was also the subject of sharp exchanges at the plenum. The Swiss 
Neue Ziircher Zeitung reported on July 7, on the basis of reports from East Euro- 
pean Communists, that Molotov defended the unity of the Russian state, that 
is of a strictly centralized policy with a privileged position for the Great Russian 
people, while the Khrushchev group argued that careful decentralization and 
equal rights for the Great Russian and the other peoples of the USSR could spare 
the Bolshevik state set up by Lenin serious and bloody conflicts. This statement 
is confirmed to a certain extent by the fact that the first secretaries of the central 
committees of the Communist parties of Uzbekistan (Mukhitdinov), Latvia 
(Kalnberzins), Belorussia (Mazurov), and Georgia (Mzhavanadze) were made 
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candidate members of the Central Committee. First Secretary of the Central 
Committee of the Ukrainian Communist Party Kirichenko was already a member. 


A certain relaxation of tension in the union republics was also evident from 
a recent, post-congress speech made by the Ukrainian poet Andrei Malyshko, At 
a meeting of artists and writers in Kiev he took the opportunity offered him by 
the fall of Kaganovich to describe the status of Ukrainian literature a few years 
before: 

In 1947 Kaganovich, using the guise of a struggle against nationalism, accused, 
without foundation, many honorable exponents of Ukrainian culture. Thus, the 
outstanding poet Rylsky was called a follower of Petlyura. Many writers were 
threatened with imprisonment by Kaganovich and it was demanded of the young 
writers O. Gonchar, L. Novichenko, and A. Kozachenko that they come out with 
statements against the old writers and accuse them of nationalism.'® 


However, Malyshko’s statement has been the only one of its kind to date. 
The other writers attending this meeting declared their loyalty to the Party. 

The Central Committee continues to emphasize Russian great-power senti- 
ments. Thus, the 400th anniversary of the union of Bashkiria with Russia was 
given considerable publicity in June of this year, as was the 400th anniversary of 
the union of Kabarda with Russia shortly after the June plenary session. The 
celebration of the 250th anniversary of the foundation of Leningrad was moti- 
vated by the same sentiments. Finally, at the same time the first secretaries of the 
four union republic Communist parties mentioned above were made candidate 
members of the Presidium of the Party Central Committee, two of Khrushchev’s 
ng in the Bureau of the Central Committee for the RSFSR, N. Belyaev and 

*, Kozlov, were made full members of the Presidium. 

Khrushchev’s main hope in solving the nationality question is the “ex- 
iension of the rights” of the union republics, which was put forward as a major 
political reason for the reorganization of industrial administration. Yet, at the 
same time, everything possible is being done to preserve in practice the maximum 
centralization. This is being achieved primarily by moving leading government 
officials into the governments of the national republics and the sovnarkhozes of 
the economic regions within these republics. Thus, for example, former head of 
the All-Union Ministry of Coal Industry Enterprise Construction Leonid Mel- 
nikov (who had been removed from his post as first secretary of the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party of the Ukraine in 1953 for Russifying the 
western Ukrainian provinces) was appointed chairman of Gosplan of the Kazakh 
SSR and first deputy chairman of the Council of Ministers of the Kazakh SSR. 
[t may be assumed that the governments of the union republics have only 
nominally used their right to appoint the chairmen of the sovnarkhozes as 
laid down in the law of May 10, 1957 and have in fact merely legalized the 
choice of the candidates sent from Moscow. 

In sum, the differences between the Khrushchev-controlled Central Committee 
and the group of old Stalinists recently overthrown were not over political or 
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ideological matters so much as over tactics. “Dogmatists” such as Molotov and 
Kaganovich believed that the only way to preserve the dictatorship and the 
empire was the one laid down by Stalin. To quote the Central Committee decree, 
they were “prisoners of old conceptions and methods,” whose further appli- 
cation threatened a rapid development of contradictions within the system. The 
new leaders are trying to find new, more flexible methods of, if not complete) 
halting, at least retarding the deteriorating situation and of preserving, as far as 
possible, the essence of the system—its totalitarian nature—and of preventing its 
disintegration. This step involves more risks than does the preservation of the 
old forms of leadership, but it is clearly a necessity. A return to the former Stalin 
tactics under present conditions would hardly be possible. The present “one- 
man collective leadership” would use Stalin’s methods only as a last resource, it 
all other methods of retaining control had been exhausted. 
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Khrushchev and the Satellites 


Yury MARIN 


Since the June 1957 plenary session of the Party Central Committee, Nikita 
Khrushchev, always a man of great activity, has been going about his work with 
increased energy, and in recent months has made numerous speeches in Czecho- 
slovakia, East Germany, and the Soviet Union. Moreover, unlike Bulganin’s trite 
pronouncements in Czechoslovakia or Mikoyan’s carefully phrased declarations 
in East Germany, Khrushchev’s speeches often contained entirely unexpected 
statements, exaggerated praise, and sharp attacks. They were often contra- 
dictory and not always in keeping with the decisions of the June plenary session. 
Khrushchev was evidently influenced by a number of factors, including (1) the need 
to present a new Soviet foreign policy in view of the present crisis in the Commu- 
nist world, (2) the attempt to increase his own personal authority with the satellite 
Party leaders and, particularly, with the general population, and (3) his own 
expansive nature, which often leads him to make ill-advised statements. Munich’s 
Siiddeutsche Zeitung sammed up his speeches in Czechoslovakia quite aptly: 
“Khrushchev proved to be a bewildering master at scattering the most contra- 
dictory ideological crumbs left and right as need be.”? 

Khrushchev’s remarks during the past two months are an expression of his 
efforts to strengthen his position as head of the Party Central Committee and to 
raise and strengthen the Kremlin’s shaky authority in the Communist world. 
An examination of his statements and articles related to them in the Soviet press, 
especially in Kommunist, helps to give some idea of the new course presently 
pursued by him and the difficulties he and the Central Committee are encounter- 
ing with the satellites. 


Logically, Khrushchev’s split with the Soviet orthodox Stalinists—Molotov 
and Kaganovich—should have been followed by attempts to root out the other 
Stalinists in Eastern Europe: Walter Ulbricht in East Germany, Enver Hoxha in 
Albania, and almost all the Czech Party leaders. Both the Czech and East German 
Party and government leaders’ policies were much closer to those of the defeated 
Molotov-Kaganovich group than to those of its vanquishers. The Czech leaders, 
for instance, despite the changed atmosphere since the Soviet Twentieth Party 
Congress, have made few changes at the top and have refused to rehabilitate 
Slansky and his followers or to improve relations with Tito. 

The anti-Stalinist opposition among the satellites, particularly in East Ger- 
many, was only waiting a signal from Moscow to begin a campaign against those 
Stalinists still in power. However, no signal was given. On the contrary, although 
the first reports of the Kremlin changes carried in the Czech Party organ Rude 
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Pravo had been unsure and pessimistic in tone, during Bulganin’s and Khrush- 
chev’s subsequent stay in Czechoslovakia from July 9 to 16 Khrushchev not only 
accepted the Novotny-Siroky policy but indeed spoke very highly of it, ex- 
pressing his complete confidence for the future. 


The Communist Party of Czechoslovakia has always had the closest links with 
the Communist Party of the Soviet Union. In relations between our Communist 
parties there have never been, nor are there, naturally, at present any clouds... 
which might obscure our brotherly friendship. We have always been united both on 
questions of each country’s domestic policy and on questions of foreign policy, on 
questions of relations between Communist and workers’ parties based on Marxist- 
Leninist foundations, and on all other questions which concerned and concern the 
international revolutionary and workers’ movement.? 


Later, Khrushchev and Mikoyan visited East Germany, where Khrushchev 
spoke highly of the Ulbricht-Grotewohl policy, following up his remarks on the 
Czech Party leaders by praising their rejection of attempts at revision. 


On numerous occasions Khrushchev sharply criticized Tito and the Yugoslavs, 
their policy of setting up workers’ factory committees (also an attack on Gomulka’s 
policy in Poland), Yugoslavia’s position inside the Communist bloc, and Tito’s 
attitude to the Hungarian events. He referred sarcastically to the Chinese attempt 
to build socialism, stressing that Peiping even interprets Marxism-Leninism in a 
“Chinese fashion.” Finally, he eulogized the late Klement Gottwald, whom the 
present Czech Stalinist leaders accused of mistakes similar to those of the cult of 
the individual. Thus, Khrushchev’s defense of the East European Stalinists meant 
that he frequently took up a political position similar to the one for which 
Molotov and Kaganovich had been condemned at the June Central Committee 
plenary session. 

However, the reasons for this are not particularly obscure. Gomulka’s 
advent to power in the fall of 1956 was followed by the proclamation of a new 
Polish policy independent of Moscow. During the first two months of 1957 the 
Stalinist group within the Kremlin gained the upper hand, and the Polish leaders’ 
position was extremely critical. At this time the Kremlin advanced the principle 
of a single path to socialism—the one laid down by the Soviet Union—obligatory 
for the satellites. This forced Gomulka to turn to Peiping for aid, and during a 
Polish delegation’s trip to China, Cyrankiewicz succeeded not only in persuading 
* Mao Tse-tung to accept the idea of an independent Polish policy, but also ob- 
tained a Chinese guarantee of Poland’s Oder-Neisse border, previously guaran- 
teed only by the Soviet Union. 

In May 1957 Gomulka announced at the ninth plenary session of the Central 
Committee of the Polish United Workers’ Party the formation of workers’ factory 
committees, the extension of the rights and powers of local government, the 
granting of self-administration in various forms to the peasantry, and the conclu- 
sion of an agreement with the Polish Roman Catholic Church permitting non- 
compulsory religious instruction in schools. Gomulka’s policy of comparative 
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democratization could not fail to displease Moscow as being “revisionistic.” 
After Gomulka’s proclamation of “national roads to socialism” in Poland, the 
other satellites began to develop contacts outside Moscow’s control. Thus, in 
September 1956 an imposing Polish Party and government delegation visited 
Belgrade for talks with the Yugoslav leaders. 


After Peiping’s support for Poland and particularly after the events of the 
June plenary session the ideological and de facto leadership of world Communism 
began to pass to China, and there is presently keen rivalry between China and 
the USSR for the leadership of the movement. At the end of this year or the 
beginning of the next, Mao Tse-tung is to visit Poland. This visit is likely to do 
much to extend Chinese influence in Eastern Europe. 


Moscow’s attitude to Peiping’s growing influence was revealed during Ho 
Chi Minh’s recent visit to the Soviet capital on July 13. In all probability he was 
acting as Mao’s emissary and was calling on the Kremlin en route to Europe. The 
Soviet press had earlier reported that Ho Chi Minh had last visited the USSR and 
Eastern Europe in 1955 and that his trip would be confined to visits to friendly 
Asian countries. It would seem that this second visit was not to Moscow’s liking. 
In fact, none of the leading Soviet hierarchy was there to greet him at Moscow 
airport. On the other hand, the King of Afghanistan, who arrived in Moscow 
shortly afterwards, was met by all the top Soviet leaders. Ho Chi Minh’s trip to 
Eastern Europe, the talks he held there, his visit to Tito, and their joint communi- 
qué received little notice in the Soviet press. The open rebuff was continued on his 
return. The only top Soviet leader at the airport was Pospelov; only Voroshilov, 
Kuznetsov, Suslov, Kuusinen, and Pervukhin were at the reception; Bulganin, 
Khrushchev, Mikoyan, and Zhukov did not attend a dinner given in his honor 
by Voroshilov; and only Suslov, Pospelov, and Kosygin saw him off at the 
airport. In contrast to this all the top Chinese Communist personalities were on 
hand to greet him on his arrival in Peiping. 

It is thus apparent that the situation in Eastern Europe and throughout the 
Communist camp has forced the Kremlin to turn for support to the most co- 
operative Communist states—Czechoslovakia and East Germany—for fear that 
further complications may arise in its relations with Belgrade, Warsaw, and 
Peiping. At the same time Khrushchev is attempting to prevent any open conflicts 
or major changes in the leadership of the satellite parties and governments which 
might be interpreted as a consequence of the defeat of the Molotov-Kaganovich 
group. Such conflicts might well put an end to Soviet authority among the 
satellites, increase the potential strength of Belgrade, Warsaw, and Peiping, and 
plunge the Communist camp into a new crisis. 


During his tour of Czechoslovakia Khrushchev constantly stressed the 
brotherly attitude of the Soviet people, the equality, particularly politically, of 
all the peoples in the socialist camp, and the noninterference of the Kremlin in 
Czech domestic affairs. Such declarations were designed to increase both his own 
and Moscow’s position among the satellite leaders and to gain the sympathy of 
their peoples. A similar demonstration of brotherly affection accompanied his 
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arrival in East Germany, where, however, he did not get the same popular 
welcome he had had in Czechoslovakia. The lukewarmness of the welcome made 
Khrushchev’s support of the unpopular Ulbricht more certain, since on his 
return to Moscow he had to admit that the East German population was generally 
anti-Soviet, and therefore Ulbricht would have to receive Moscow’s support if 
the hold on East Germany were to be maintained. Hence, German reunification 
on the basis of free elections, entailing the possible end of the socialist order in 
East Germany, is out of the question. Khrushchev even promised the East 
German government Soviet armed support should the need arise, a guarantec 
similar to that given Czechoslovakia. 

One of the most pressing problems facing Soviet policy in the satellite countries 
is the maintenance of a centralized economic system controlled by Moscow. 
During his trips Khrushchev constantly called for the preservation of the overal! 
Communist bloc economic planning system with the division of economic 
functions among the individual countries. 

This task [to overtake the economic development of the West] will be solved 
much quicker if economic cooperation among the socialist countries is strengthened 
and improved on the basis of a rational division of work, cooperation in pro- 
duction, and the coordination of plans for their economic development.* 


While Khrushchev was in Czechoslovakia Pravda published a long article 
entitled “Economic Cooperation Among the Countries of the Socialist Camp.”* 
It was an attempt to demonstrate the advantages of a combined economic planning 
system and referred to beneficial Soviet influence on the past development of the 
satellite economies. ““The conditions essential for large-scale coordination of the 
economic plans of the socialist countries over a prolonged period have now been 
prepared. The coordination of plans is an important factor in the life of the 
socialist countries.” The Kremlin naturally wishes to maintain complete economic 
control over Eastern Europe, but pressure has had to give way to arguments and 
examples of mutual benefits. 

No less important is Khrushchev’s attempt to preserve the political unity of 
the former Soviet empire in Eastern Europe. While the Kremlin’s economic 
plans have some chance of success, hopes for the restoration of some form of 
political unity dominated by Moscow are almost nil. The joint Soviet-East 
German communiqué stated that both countries “attach great significance to the 
joint actions of Communist and workers’ parties in fundamental problems of the 
international workers’ movement.””® 


At the end of July and the beginning of August there were rumors of attempts 
to form a new political organization to replace the earlier Cominform. There had 
been no particular need for such an organization while Moscow had controlled 
the Communist world. Now, however, the setting up of an authoritarian system 
for controlling the Communist bloc and the Communist movement as a whole is 
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a question of the future of Communism. The Soviet-Yugoslav talks in Romania 
on August 1 and 2 must have broached the subject and Khrushchev probably 
tried to obtain Tito’s agreement to the creation of a new organization for co- 
ordinating and controlling the Communist movement from Moscow. The few 
reports in the Communist press suggest that he was unsuccessful. 


The failure of Soviet policy led to Khrushchev’s statement that Marxism- 
Leninism should be “gingered up” for the benefit of the people in general. 


Really, comrades, will it be bad for the working class of the Soviet Union, for — 
its peoples, or for the countries of the socialist camp, if we add a nice slice of meat, 
a nice piece of butter, and some milk as well to the fine theory of Marxism-Leninism, 
since, as you know, with such Marxist-Leninist teaching it is difficult even for a 
die-hard to resist? Lubricated, the ideas of Marxism-Leninism will screw themselves 
more forcibly into the brain of each person. 


This statement contains not merely a practical side, but also an extremely 
important and possibly fateful element for the Soviet regime, an element which 
alters all earlier ideological tenets on this subject. It is the assertion that a Commu- 
nist society cannot be built without an improvement in the standard of living; 
material well-being has been given primacy over Communist ideas. This had been 
done to gain the sympathy of the masses, but it is not difficult to imagine the 
attitude of Communist theoreticians and the heads of other Communist states 
towards such “profanation” of the Communist We/tanschauung. 


Khrushchev’s recent endeavors have not been crowned with success, and the 
Kremlin has not regained complete control, as shown by Moscow’s fierce attacks 
during the first half of 1957 on those Yugoslav theoreticians who maintained that 
relations between the socialist countries must be based on the principle of co- 
existence. Soviet theoreticians stressed that the concept of coexistence is applicable 
only to the socialist bloc as a whole in its relations with the capitalist world, and 
that within the Communist camp there must be complete economic and political 
unity. 

Now, however, Moscow finds itself forced to re-examine its own thesis and to 
extend the Yugoslav coexistence principle to relations between Communist 
countries. A recent issue of the Party organ Kommunist this year contained an 
article entitled “The Lenin Course of Peaceful Coexistence is the General Line of 
Soviet Foreign Policy,”? which made a number of concessions, including the 
statement that “the principle of peaceful coexistence is being used ever more 
widely as the basis of political and economic relations among the states of the 
socialist camp.” 


® Radio Prague, July 13, 1957. 
7 Kommunist, No. 11 (1957), pp. 3—11. 
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Current Soviet Policy Toward Islam 


Dr. G. A. VON STACKELBERG 


P. Rondot, writing in the magazine L’ Afrique et L’ Asie, stated that he doubted 
whether Islam in the USSR was very tenacious of life. “Can,” he asked, “it 
really be argued, as some writers have done, that Islam in Soviet Russia has been 
strengthened?” “It is known,” he continued, “that it existed, and is adapting 
itself to the regime, but at what a price? It is no longer the leading influence on 
either society or morality, at least public morality.” He concluded by asking 
whether Islam was still strong in the hearts of believers. 


The answer to this was provided at least to some extent at the Second Centra! 
Asian Conference of Archeologists and Ethnographers, held in Stalinabad from 
October 29 through November 4, 1956. A report entitled “Survivals of Religion 
in the Philosophy and Daily Life of the Peoples of Central Asia and their Role in 
Modern Life” showed clearly that Islam continues to live in the hearts of these 
peoples,” even though it has been forced to adapt itself to the present regime. 
This fact was noted by many of the Party workers and propagandists present. 
Thus, one speaker, G. P. Snesarev, later published in Sovetskaya etnografiya an 
article called “‘Some Reasons for the Preservation of Survivals of Religion Among 
the Uzbeks of Khorezm.”’? This article is of particular interest since it gives the 
first official acknowledgment that Islam is adapting itself to present-day conditions 
in the USSR, a fact hitherto carefully concealed from the outside world. Snesarev 
wrote that as a result of a slackening of attention paid during the past years to 
such “survivals” the purely theoretical opinion had been formed that “in our 
times, these survivals have been deprived of all their former significance, do not 
have deep roots in man’s consciousness, and have degenerated into a habit, 
dying quickly and spontaneously. This fairly widespread tendency to underesti- 
mate the importance of survivals of religion, while leading public opinion astray, 
produces self-complacency and acts as a brake on the ultimate reconstruction ot 
the consciousness of Soviet people.”’* 

The realization that the beliefs and traditions of Islam are still very much alive 
among Soviet Moslems, particularly in Central Asia, has led to an intensification 
of antireligious propaganda there. The resolution adopted by the conference 
stressed that the solution to the problem of survivals of religion has become ot 
great importance “in connection with the pertinence of the question of the 
atheistic education of the masses.” Soviet ethnographers have been instructed to 
prepare the way for “practical scientific atheistic propaganda.” 

1 1’ Afrique et L’ Asie, Paris, December 1948, p. 13. 

2 Sovetskaya etnografiya, No. 2 (1957), pp. 153—55. 


3 Tbid., pp. 60—72. 
4 Tbid., p. 60. 
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The conference noted the persistence of many religious beliefs, rites, and 
customs connected with birth and death, along with the tenacity of many others 
in the everyday life of women, among craftsmen, and among the rural popu- 
lation.® One speaker reported that religious survivals could also be found among 
the urban population of Tadzhikistan, even among the intelligentsia. One 
extremely interesting fact was mentioned by Snesarev, who said that he had data 
on the cult of pir, the patrons of artisans, in the unified industrial cooperative 
societies. He concluded that this could only mean that youth as well as the older 
generation was aware of the pir, whose cult was connected not only with initiation 
ceremonies but also with labor processes. Snesarev asserted that every Thursday 
night there is a general tidying-up in the workshops and a fire is lighted in honor 
of the spirits of deceased craftsmen. In some cases special assemblies of craftsmen 
are held at which the risa/a, religious statutes governing the particular shop or 
trade, are read. Moreover, certain professions, new to Khorezm Oblast, have 
adopted their own pir. For example, automobile and truck drivers have established 
pir of their own and their own initiation rites.® 

Why are the Soviet authorities so worried about the existence of professional 
rites among workers of the urban artisan classes—the smiths, potters, wood- 
workers, shoemakers, and so on? Snesarev provides the answer: “It is quite 
clear that this provides favorable soil for the transmission from one generation 
to another of old traditions, religious concepts and rites... that is, it hampers 
the penetration of the positive influence of our [Soviet] reality.”’? 

Soviet scholars claim that orthodox Islam in the USSR is gradually becoming 
weaker and its religious dogma and codified system of rites are losing their 
earlier significance, although they appreciate that numerous beliefs are still being 
preserved. Snesarev reports that in the Central Asian republics the popularity of 
the mosque is declining and an ever decreasing circle of people observe the wraza 
feast and the Aurban-bairam. This is understandable, since under Soviet conditions 
Islam has had to go underground, but it does not reflect a lessening of devotion but 
rather the increased difficulties which the Soviet government is making to prevent 
the Moslems from performing their religious duties. These circumstances are 
forcing Soviet Moslems to forego public displays of their religious feelings and 
to transfer their religion’s observances to their family or professional circles, since 
these are less accessible to supervision from the authorities. The government, in 
an attempt to weaken the role of orthodox Islam in the social life of Soviet Mos- 
lems, has taken a number of steps, such as imposing a ban on the teaching of 
the fundamentals of the Moslem faith in schools, the destruction of the influence 
of Islam on legal institutions, and the abolition of the Arabic alphabet and the 
study of the Arabic language, previously taught in many Moslem medrese (theo- 
logical training colleges). Snesarev, explaining the decline of orthodox Islam 
among the Moslems of the Central Asian republics, declared that the process was 
helped to a considerable degree by the fact that every year the number of persons 

5 Ibid., p. 153. 


Tbid., p. 71. 
? Ibid., p. 72. 
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who know Arabic decreased. But, although the authorities have had a certain 
amount of success in the struggle against Islam in the Soviet Union by closing 
mosques and liquidating the majority of the spiritual leaders, their successes in 
breaking the devotion of the Moslems themselves have been negligible. 

The innumerable antireligious meetings that have been held have not appar- 
ently had the desired effect. The article dealing with the reasons for the survival 
of religious features in the everyday life of the Uzbeks proposed that a number 
of special projects be carried out to combat them.*® They included the construction 
of new settlements designed to tear people away from the old ways they had 
adhered to in their former homes, a review of school curriculums with a view to 
greater atheistic orientation, and a review of the whole system of training youths 
in artisan groups. The struggle against Islam in the family and in everyday life 
is a new stage in the struggle against the Moslem religion. Speaking of the 
retention of pir and the rites connected with them by Central Asian artisans, the 
Soviet scholar S. P. Tolstov reminded the conference of Lenin’s words to the 
effect that whatever the Communists overlook will immediately be put to use by 
hostile elements, in this case Moslem priests and believers. 

Research on the question of so-called survivals of religion in the outlook of 
the peoples of Central Asia has shown that something has indeed been overlooked, 
hence the attacks on everything Moslem retained in the hearts of the Soviet 
Moslems. The authorities do not hesitate to offend the religious feelings of 
believers. For example, on July 3, 1957 a meeting of the activists of the Commu- 
nist Party of Uzbekistan was held in Tashkent. Two days later, Pravda Vostoka 
published a speech made at the meeting by First Secretary of the Communist 
Party of Uzbekistan Mukhitdinov. He mentioned that Khrushchev, during his 
visit to Tashkent in January, “sharply and justifiably criticized the fact that we 
[the Communist leaders of Uzbekistan] were coping badly with livestock raising 
and said that its productivity must be raised as much as possible. This has had 
its results. ... In the republic there is not a single kolkhoz without a hog farm.” 
Mukhitdinov went on to state that for the first five months of 1957, 710% more 
hogs were fattened than for the corresponding months of 1956. The point is, 
however, that the pig is regarded by Moslems as an unclean animal. Hence the 
forced introduction of hog raising in Moslem republics is a distinct offense to 
their religious feelings. It is another example of the emptiness of Lenin’s “Address 
to All Moslem Workers of Russia and the East,” which declared Moslem reli- 
gious beliefs and customs inviolable and free from restriction.°® 


Although the Soviet government is doing all it can to prevent a revival of 
Islam in the USSR, especially after the concessions granted religion for political 
reasons during and since the war, it is also doing its utmost to convince foreign 


8 Jbid. 
® Obrazovanie SSSR. Sbornik dokumentov (The Formation of the USSR. A Collection of Documents), 
Moscow, 1949, p. 21. 
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Moslems that under the Soviet regime Islam is continuing to enjoy complete 
freedom and even receives support from the state. This forces the Kremlin to 
carry on a two-sided policy: While continuing the struggle against Islam in 
general, individual Moslem institutions, spiritual leaders, muftis, mosques, and 
even medrese are being retained, although their activities have been restricted to 
such an extent that there is no danger of an increase in the influence of Islam 
among the population. Their mere existence, however, permits the Soviet authori- 
ties to give a certain amount of substance to their claim that Islam is completely 
free in the USSR. 


The way Soviet propaganda works in this respect can be seen from Mukhit- 
dinov’s speech at the First All-Union Conference of Orientalists held in Tash- 
kent.?® He attacked American and British newspapers for disseminating “slander- 
ous rumors about the suppression of the Moslem religion here and about the 
destruction of monuments of the past,” and quoted as examples the Middle 
East Journal and the Islamic Review, which, he claimed, during 1955 and 1956 
published dozens of articles containing “fiction on the persecution of the Moslem 
religion and national culture in the Soviet Central Asian states.” He went on to 
accuse the United States, particularly, of spreading “rumors” that there was no 
freedom of religion in the USSR, and he referred to Article 124 of the Soviet 
Constitution and the corresponding articles of the constitutions of the national 
republics to prove the falsity of these statements. He stated that the falsity of such 
claims was further borne out by the testimony of people of different nations who 
had visited the Soviet Union. He mentioned specifically a professor from the 
University of Philadelphia, who, he said, had attended a service in the Tillya- 
Sheikh mosque in Tashkent on February 15, 1957 and later “publicly refuted 
unfounded statements made in the United States to the effect that in the Soviet 
Union religion was forbidden and the mosques had been closed.” However, 
Mukhitdinov then revealed the reverse side of Soviet policy towards religion. 
“We Communists have never hid our materialistic philosophy from anyone. 
Moreover, we are proud of [it] and are profoundly convinced that the Marxist 
materialistic philosophy proclaimed more than 100 years ago is the only correct 
one and that it will undoubtedly emerge victorious throughout the world in the 
struggle with idealism and obscurantism.” 


A favorite device of Soviet propaganda to illustrate the freedom of Islam in 
the USSR is to quote statements made from time to time by Soviet muftis and to 
take visitors, primarily Moslems, to see the mosques. After a visit by a North 
African delegation in 1951, one of its members, General Tubert, published a 
book on his return to France accepting what he had seen at its face value." 
This book was of considerable service to Soviet propaganda, as can be seen in 
an article published in the newspaper Trad on November 6, 1953. In the hope of 
making similar propaganda capital the Soviet government this year invited a 


10 Pravda Vostoka, Tashkent, June 13, 1957. 
™ General Tubert, L’Ouzbékistan république Soviétique, Paris, 1951. 
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group of religious leaders from Moslem Pakistan. This time, however, the device 
did not work. After returning home, a prominent member of this group, Maulana 
Abdul Vakhad, writing in the Pakistan Observer, firmly rejected the Soviet propa- 
ganda thesis that the Moslem faith in the Soviet Union enjoyed complete free- 
dom.'* He stated that after seeing for himself the position of Soviet Moslems he 
was convinced that not only were they deprived of the opportunity to carry out 
their religious rites in freedom and provide a religious education for their youth, 
but their culture was being systematically destroyed. His statement was taken up 
by other Pakistan newspapers. A long article appeared in the Karachi magazine 
Al Islam, asserting that freedom of religion is impossible under Soviet condi- 
tions.!* The writer asserted that from the moment they seized power the Soviets 
had striven to undermine the Moslems’ devotion to Islam, since Communist 
ideology is in fundamental opposition to its teachings. These statements indicate 
that Soviet propaganda is not being accepted unthinkingly by the religious 
leaders of one of the leading Moslem states. This in turn cannot but be reflected 
on the attitude of the population of the Moslem countries as a whole to the line 
taken by the Soviet Union. 


Perhaps the most devastating comments on the real position of Islam in the 
USSR were made by Maulana Ragib Akhsan, deputy head of the Pakistan dele- 
gation. In a speech at the Pakistan Institute for International Affairs in Karachi he 
stated: (1) there was not a single elementary school in the Soviet Union teaching 
the principles of the Moslem religion, (2) Soviet Moslems were not allowed to 
issue elementary textbooks on religious questions or books dealing with 
Islam, its culture, history, or traditions, (3) there was not a single free 
mosque or religious body in the Soviet Union, (4) Soviet Moslems had no claim 
to the income from church property, which could have been used to provide 
teaching and sermons, and (5) there were no teachers in the Soviet Union capable 
of teaching the fundamentals of the Moslem religion. Akhsan, as well as several 
other members of the delegation, drew attention to the fact that very few Soviet 
Moslems were granted permission to make the pilgrimage to Mecca or visit 
other Moslem countries. This is in sharp contrast to Mukhitdinov’s statement in 
Tashkent that Moslems in the Soviet Union were able to make contact with the 
Moslems of other countries “without any difficulty.”!* 


It seems likely that the Soviet government is beginning to recognize that its 
propaganda is not meeting with success. Not wishing to make further concessions 
to Islam at home, but nevertheless desirous of gaining Moslem sympathy abroad, 
new methods, such as the provision of economic assistance to foreign countries, 
are being used. On the domestic scene there is every likelihood that the struggle 
against Islam in the USSR will take a decisive turn. At least, there has already been 
a stepping-up of antireligious propaganda among Soviet Moslems. 


12 Pakistan Observer, Karachi, August, 1957. 
13 A] Islam, Karachi, August 23, 1957. 
Pravda Vostoka, June 13, 1957. 
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The facts noted by the Pakistan delegation are common knowledge to the 
Soviet Moslems but public opinion in the non-Soviet Moslem East is only 
slowly becoming aware of them. That is why the statements made by the dele- 
gates on their return home are so important. It is, moreover, relatively simple 
to give further substantiation to their remarks. A simple comparison of figures is 
sufficient to show that there is no longer freedom of exit for the pilgrimage to 
Mecca. In pre-Revolutionary Russia about 50,000—60,000 pilgrims left for 
Mecca every year; the figure has not exceeded 22 since the Soviets came to power. 
This limitation is further borne out by General Tubert’s account of a conversation 
which took place in 1951 between a member of the North African delegation 
and the son of the mufti of the Central Asian republics and Kazakhstan.'* The 
delegates were told that in 1946 the mufti received 200 applications from Turke- 
stan Moslems for permission to make the journey. Only 17 names were submitted 
to Moscow for further consideration, the others being rejected on grounds of 
“poor health” or shortage of money. The delegates asked the mufti’s son whether 
their Soviet brothers in faith could publish newspapers and magazines dealing 
with religious questions. They were told that there was complete freedom to do 
so and up to 1947 just such a magazine had been issued. After 1947, however, 
it had ceased to appear, “but only because of lack of funds.” Even though several 
years have passed since the North African delegation’s visit the situation has not 
changed. 


The Moslem church in the USSR is completely dependent on the state. From 
1918 through 1924 all property owned by the Moslem church, including large 
tracts of land, was confiscated. The destruction of the economic foundations of 
Islam in the Soviet Union played an important part in weakening its influence, a 
point emphasized by Sovetskaya etnografiya.‘* The Moslem spiritual rulers in 
turn lost their independence, and the muftis became tools of the Soviet govern- 
ment. When Stalin died the mufti of the European USSR and Siberia sent a 
telegram stating that citizens of the Moslem faith “grieved on the death of our 
brilliant leader and the teacher of the whole world, of our dear father Stalin.” 
Then, again, the mufti of the Central Asian republics and Kazakhstan Isham 
Babakhan exhorted all Moslems to support the Stockholm appeal of the Commu- 
nist-inspired international peace movement. It is not surprising to find that on 
Babakhan’s recent death his obituary consisted of a list of the services he had done 
the Soviet authorities. There was no mention of any services he had performed for 
Islam. 


The pattern of Soviet propaganda against Islam and Moslem traditions in the 
USSR is made clear in a book published in 1954 entitled Outline of the History of 
the Study of Islam in the USSR.** Anti-Moslem propaganda reached its first climax 
between 1935 and 1942, when such works as Js/am in Tsarist Russia, On Islam, 


15 General Tubert, op: cif., p. 128. 


16 Sovetskaya etnografiya, op. cit., p. 62. 
17 N, A. Smirnov, Ocherki istorii izucheniya islama v SSSR (Outline of the History of the Study of 


Islam in the USSR), Moscow, 1954. 
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Moslem Holidays and Fasts, and Islam, its Origins and Class Essence were published.'* 
Immediately after World War II the propaganda campaign abated to some extent, 
but it began to increase again in 1950. Numerous anti-Islamic articles appeared 
in the press, for example, in Oizi/ Uzbekistan and Pravda Vostoka,'® and Bakinsky 
rabochy stated that the teachings of Islam were “‘nothing but a reactionary theory, 
a weapon in the hands of the parasitic classes and an ideology in the service ot 
Arab, Turkish, and Persian conquerors.”?® Qjzil Todzhikiston, in an atticle 
entitled “Let us Increase Scientific Atheistic Propaganda,” added that “the 
religion of Islam, which once served the rich, the emirs, and the officials, has 
now begun to serve Anglo-American imperialism.”?! One of the most recent 
attacks was in Kazakhstanskaya pravda, which published an article “For Militant 
Antireligious Propaganda” on July 27, 1957. In it religion was accused of hamper- 
ing Soviet citizens from taking a “full and active part in the construction of a 
Communist society.” 

There is little doubt that the increased propaganda directed against Islam in 
the Soviet Moslem republics is aimed at winning over future propagandists from 
among the Moslem population there. The Soviet government will have need ot 
them in its forthcoming fight to crush Islam’s opposition to Communism. 


18 L. I. Klimovich, /s/am v tsarskoi Rossii (Islam in Tsarist Russia), Moscow, 1936; L.I. Klimovich, 
Ob islame (On Islam), Moscow, 1937; G. A. Ibragimov, Jslam, ego proizkhozhdenie i klassovaya sushchnost 
(Islam, its Origins and Class Essence), Moscow, 1940; L. I. Klimovich, Prazdniki i posty islama (Mos- 
lem Holidays and Fasts), Moscow, 1941. 

19 Qizil Uzbekistan, Tashkent, June 2, 1953; Pravda Vostoka, June 29, 1950. 

20 Bakinsky rabochy, Baku, November 16, 1950. ’ 

21 Qizil Todzhikiston, Stalinabad, October 12, 1954. 
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CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS 


Domestic Affairs 


The All-Russian Conference on Children’s Health 


On February 20, 1957 an All-Russian conference on children’s health opened 
in Moscow. Its participants included Minister of Health of the USSR M. D. 
Kovrigina, those ministers of the RSFSR responsible for public health, education, 
the meat, milk, and foodstuffs industries, trade, urban and rural construction, 
representatives from public health organs, krai and oblast executive committees, 
the trade unions, and general practitioners. 

The report read by Minister of Health of the RSFSR Kurashov gave a figure 
of 500,000 places in the network of day nurseries of the RSFSR. Of these more 
than two thirds are in urban areas. There is room in the nurseries for only 9.2%, of 
the children in urban areas, and only 3.6% in rural areas. In Moscow itself more 
than 15,000 children are on the waiting list, while more than 7,000 are waiting 
in the other cities of Moscow Oblast. A similar situation exists in Saratov, 
Novosibirsk, Ivanovo, Yaroslavl, and Kalinin oblasts, the Bashkir and Tatar 
ASSR’s, and a number of other places. 

Kurashov pointed out that heads of enterprises and agencies are responsible 
for providing nurseries at the rate of twelve to every 100 women workers but 
complained that these figures have not been fulfilled. In fact, during the Fifth 
Five-Year Plan (1951—55) only 1,067 nurseries to accomodate 59,000 children 
were built. In 1956 the industrial ministries failed to fulfill the plan for the 
construction of nurseries, while the ministries of ferrous metallurgy, the coal, 
petroleum, and chemical industries also built very few. Moreover, a pressing 
need for permanent nurseries arose in rural areas where only seasonal ones had 
been organized previously. Many women are now working the year round in the 
countryside. 

The organization of children’s institutions is meeting with a shortage of 
buildings, children’s furniture, tableware, toys, and foodstuffs. This latter point 
explains the presence at the conference of those ministers responsible for in- 
dustry and trade. 

Kurashov’s report referred to the dispute between the minister of health and 
the minister of primary education on the reduction in the amount of studying 
done by the pupils. He spoke of holidays in the pioneer camps and complained 
that only 40% of all pupils took advantage of this method of relaxation. He 
appealed for the construction of pioneer camps by the method of “popular 
construction.” In other words, parents are to build the camps in their spare time. 

Kurashov reported that there are 23,000 practicing pediatricians in the 
RSFSR, that is, 15°% of the total number of doctors in the republic. In the next 
three years a further 8,500 are to graduate. Each pediatrician is apparently over- 
burdened with work, since Kurashov spoke of the need to reduce the size of the 
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areas they have to serve by transferring a number of doctors from other branches 
of the health services to work among children. The chief pediatrician of the 
Prokofev department has to look after up to 2,500 children, although no transport 
is available. The Chelyabinsk Oblast representative also mentioned that his 
oblast has only half the pediatricians it needs. Minister Kurashov complained ot 
the shortage of children’s clinics. The ministry is to ask the executive committees 
of the local soviets to set aside stories in new buildings for use as clinics and to 
extend existing ones. 

Kurashov mentioned that there were 110,000 children’s sickbeds in the 
RSFSR. “However,” he added, “pediatricians are experiencing difficulties in the 
hospitalization of sick [children]. The shortage of beds in a number of cities 
makes it impossible to hospitalize all those ill with dysentry, measles, whooping 
cough, and, in particular, pneumonia. Many children die of pneumonia outside 
the hospitals.” 

This shortage of beds for sick children in hospitals means that Soviet women 
do not go to work. This in turn effects industry and the economy in general. 

I. M. Lazarevich 


The Economy 


The Role of Private Enterprise in Soviet Trade 


The only significant, legal remnant of private enterprise in the Soviet Union 
is the kolkhoz market, where the peasant can sell crops raised on his little private 
plot of land or turn into cash the goods that he has received as payment in kind 
for his work on the collective farm. This market is an important factor in general 
retail trade and its importance tends to increase with any relaxation of the restric- 
tions which have been imposed on it. Thus, in 1955, of a total retail turnover of 
550.8 billion rubles, 48.9 billion rubles, or 8.75% of the total, were accounted for 
by the kolkhoz market.' Moreover, as indicated in the magazine Sovetskaya 
torgovlya, 92°, of this latter figure originated from the sale of produce by the 
peasants as individuals and only 8% from the collective farms themselves.? The 
kolkhoz market’s share of the sale of foodstuffs was even higher: of a total of 
322.8 billion rubles the market contributed 47.5 billion rubles or 14.5%. 

The peasants also sell their produce through the Central Union of Consumers’ 
Societies (virtually in the form of semi-compulsory deliveries) and through 
commission trade, which is, however, counted as part of the Central Union’s 
turnover. In 1955 commission trade amounted to 4.9 billion rubles, in 1956 to 
7.0 billion rubles, and appears to be increasing. 


1 Sovetskaya torgovlya. Statistichesky sbornik (Soviet Trade. A Statistical Compilation), Moscow, 1957, 
p. 19. 

2 Sovetskaya torgovlya, August 1957, p. 14. 

3 Sovetskaya torgovlya. Statistichesky sbornik, op. cit. 

4 Sovetskaya torgovlya, August 1957, p. 14. 
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In 1955 the collective farmers sold on the kolkhoz markets foodstuffs valued 
at 43.7 billion rubles. According to Sovetskaya torgovlya only 7% of the total 
produce sold by the peasants is done through commission trade.> This would 
make the peasants’ share some 46.7 billion rubles, or 14.3% of all retail trade in 
‘oodstuffs. However, this figure is probably on the low side, since it does not 
include the produce delivered to the Central Union. Unfortunately, it is at present 
impossible to establish what proportion of the produce from peasant private 
plots passes through the Central Union network or the percentage of the Union’s 
irade accounted for by this produce. But it is likely that the peasants sell to the 
Central Union at least one third of all they sell, which would bring the total of 
their sales up to around 60 billion rubles a year. 


The kolkhoz market is of considerable importance to the average city worker, 
doing much to bridge the shortage of certain foodstuffs in the diet of the average 
Soviet citizen. It is the chief source of supply of foodstuffs, and the cost of the 
goods put up for sale on it reflects the shortage of the moment. 


The main suppliers to the kolkhoz market are the 500,000 peasants who 
come to the market every day and provide 92% of the goods sold there.® It has 
already been noted that at the slightest relaxation of controls the kolkhoz market’s 
share of total trade increases rapidly. Thus, in 50 cities of the Ukraine the propor- 
tion of the kolkhozniks’ produce in the total market sales has been increasing 
steadily since 1953, as can be seen from the following table: 


The Proportion of Kolkhoznik Produce in Total Market Sales 
(In Percentages) 
1955 1956 


92 


* Also includes peas, beans, and lentils. 
SOURCE: Soretskaya torgovlya, August 1957, p. 10. 


The Soviet leaders are already perturbed by the role played by the kolkhoz 
market, and are beginning to take steps to alter the situation, although to date 
no decrees have been issued, only proposals and instructions emanating from 
the kolkhozes. These include cuts in the amount of actual produce given as part 
of the remuneration for the workday unit, compensating the loss with an 
increase in the amount of cash paid. For a considerable time two kilograms has 


Ibid. 
Tbid., p. 13. 
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been the maximum amount of grain given per workday unit, and limitations 
are also being imposed on other forms of produce. Nothing drastic has been 
done so far, however, probably because Khrushchev wants to preserve the 
popularity he has gained by his policy of comparative moderation. 

It is obvious that private farming is still very much alive in the Soviet Union 
and that the elements of private trade are firmly implanted there. But although 
private initiative has helped overcome the difficulties in the provision of food- 
stuffs which the country is constantly undergoing, it is nevertheless viewed by 
the government as a threat to the existence of the socialist system. Therefore, 
contrary to the interests of the population, the campaign against a revival of 
private farming and against the creation of agricultural surpluses on the kolkhozes 
will be pursued with unabating intensity. A. I. Poplujko 
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REVIEWS 


Kommunist 
Organ of the Central Committee of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union. 
Published by PRAVDA. Nos. 10 and 11, 1957. 


The tenth number of Kommunist this year appeared soon after the June 
plenary session of the Party Central Committee which condemned the “Malenkov- 
Molotov-Kaganovich anti-Party group,” and, as expected, the issue reflects to a 
considerable degree this event. The editorial, ““The Party’s Strength is the Unity 
of its Ranks and its Collective Leadership,” is devoted to a denunciation of the 
group’s activities with the purpose of justifying the plenum’s decision. The 
crimes of the group are formulated as follows: It is accused of having formed a 
faction intent on altering Party policy, of obstructing the decisions of the 
Twentieth Party Congress, and of opposing the Party’s measures for the re- 
organization of the administration of industry and construction. 

A second editorial, “For Lenin’s Principles in Questions of Literature and 
\rt,” is of considerable importance. Socialist realism is presently running into 
difficulties throughout the world of Communism. On the basis of Party policy 
the article defends the three essential points of socialist realism: partiinost (Party 
spirit), édeinost (ideological content), and narodnost (national content). This division 
contains a poorly concealed piece of sophistry: partiinost refers, of course, to the 
Communist Party, édeinost is Communist ideology, while narodnost, which would 
ippear to be non-Party, is virtually a synonym for partiinost. Indeed, even 
Communist propaganda has recently been endeavoring to identify parfiinost and 
varodnost. In other words, literature and art are to be subordinated to Party 
interests. Once again, V. Dudintsev and A. Yashin are condemned, and the 
symposium Lifteraturnaya Moskva taken to task. A new point is that Shepilov is 
now accused of many errors which are said to have had a negative effect on the 
development of Soviet literature. Thus, a scapegoat has been found; the guilty 
person has been removed from his position, and the Party leaders now have a 
formal reason for carrying out repressive measures against those writers who, in 
the Central Committee’s opinion, have violated the principles of socialist realism. 


The remaining material in this issue of Kommunist falls into three sections: 
(1) anniversaries falling in 1957; (2) theoretical and practical questions of 
Communism; and (3) articles directly or indirectly touching on life in non- 
Communist countries. There are two articles on anniversaries: P. Sobolev’s 
“The Union of the Working Class and Poorest Peasants in the October Revo- 
lution” and K. Berbekov’s “Four Hundred Years With the Peoples of Russia,” 
dealing with the union of Kabarda with Russia. 

The first article outlines the history of the beginning of the 1917 Revolution. 
Lenin alone is mentioned, Stalin is completely omitted. The author chooses his 
facts with the intention of proving that the peasants supported the Bolsheviks in 
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1917, but he falls into a contradiction when he states that, “after the overthrow 
of Tsarism the overwhelming majority of the peasants and a considerable part of 
the workers followed the petty bourgeois parties of the Mensheviks and SR’s 
[Socialist Revolutionaries] and considered the continuation of the war inevitable 
for saving the conquests of the Revolution.” 

Further, Sobolev states that Lenin, by effecting the union of the working 
class and the peasantry, attracted the latter onto his side. This is anything but truc. 
Lenin succeeded for a time in attracting the sympathy of the peasantry not by : 
union with the working class, but by borrowing the Socialist Revolutionaries’ 
agrarian program. However, many peasants soon saw through Bolshevik dema- 
goguery and joined the White Army against the Bolsheviks. Now, on the eve o. 
the fortieth anniversary of the October Revolution, the Communist leaders fina 
it convenient to state that the struggle in the countryside was only between thc 
poor peasants and the landowners. In fact, it took place between the peasantr\ 
and the Bolsheviks. The struggle, which was violent during the years of collec- 
tivization, has not ceased in forty years of Bolshevik rule in the USSR. 


Berbekov’s article discusses the anniversary of the union of Kabarda and 
Russia in 1557 during the reign of Ivan IV. The fact that relations between Russia 
and Kabarda in the post-Revolutionary period have been marked by the de- 
portation of the Kabardinian population to Siberia is not discussed, although 
mention is made of the Party’s measure for the rehabilitation of the deported 
people. The measure referred to is a Supreme Soviet decree allowing the 
Kabardinians, Kalmyks, and other peoples to return to their homelands. This 
step incidentally contradicts the Communist claim of Party infallibility, for i: 
quite definitely admits that mistakes have been made and injustices committed. 


An article by M. Domrachev, S. Merentsev, and V. Pchelin, “The Party and 
the People,” treats Communist theory. It begins with the assertion that the Party 
is both linked with the people and concerned about its welfare. The latter assertion 
is supported by a number of figures on increased harvest yields, housing construc- 
tion, and improved cultural life—all ascribed to the unceasing care of the Party. 
But the fact is overlooked that harvest yields are increasing all over the world, 
even where there are no Communist parties; housing construction is developing 
everywhere; and the cultural level of people in general is improving. An objective 
analysis would reveal that the Party, not the population, benefits from increasec! 
harvest yields. Housing construction is anything but satisfactory, while things 
are not going so well on the cultural front. 


E. Varga’s “There is no Crisis of Communism” takes issue with the American 
magazine Fortune, which in February 1957 published several articles on the Soviet 
economy. The figures quoted by Fortune are contested but the tone of the article 
is anything but convincing and no answer to Fortune. The conclusions which can 
be drawn are that overall Soviet production is lower than American, living 
conditions have not improved in the USSR in the postwar period, the Soviet 
worker’s standard of living is lower than his American counterpart’s and labor 
productivity and wages are lower in the USSR. 
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Thus, Soviet attempts to present Soviet life in the most favorable light in 
\iew of the approaching anniversary of the October Revolution have led to 
‘nvoluntary reservations or contradictions. 


* 


No. 11 differs from the preceding number in that, apart from the leading 
article, it deals mainly with Soviet domestic problems. Any attacks on non- 
Communist countries, aspects of Soviet foreign policy, or facts, carefully chosen, 
‘rom life outside the Communist bloc, come within the articles on domestic 
iopics. The reason for this concentration on the home scene is not particularly 
obscure. The recent changes in the leading Party ranks have been so drastic that 
‘he Soviet people, whether Party members or not, have been thrown into a state 
f confusion, and some attempt must be made to clarify matters. Soviet propa- 
anda is now doing its utmost to show that Molotov and Kaganovich, whose 
role not only under Stalin but also in Lenin’s time had been considerably greater 
than that of Khrushchev, had turned out to be working against the Party, while 
\\hrushchev was the true continuer of Lenin’s ideas. The methods used to 
achieve this objective range from demagogic dithyrambs to the suppression or 
listortion of facts. 

Thus, for example, the editorial, “The Lenin Course of Peaceful Coexistence 
s the General Line of Soviet Foreign Policy,” abounds with unqualified praise for 
the Party’s policy of advocating the coexistence of states with different political 
systems, an idea ascribed to Lenin. But, as pointed out on several occasions in 
ihe non-Soviet press, Lenin regarded a conflict of arms between socialist and 
capitalist states inevitable, and the term “peaceful coexistence” was first used by 
‘talin and then taken up by Khrushchev. 


The leading article states outright that the Twentieth Party Congress “‘further 
developed Lenin’s thesis of peaceful coexistence . . . and came to the conclusion 
‘hat it was possible to avert a war in the present era.”’ All references to Lenin and 
his theories are made in such a way as to demonstrate that current Communist 
policy is backed by the authority of the Party. There is no doubt, however, that 
the present line is the result of a sober evaluation of the present political, eco- 
iomic, and military position of the USSR. If it served their purposes the Soviet 
‘caders would quote Lenin to prove just the opposite of what they are trying to 
rove today. Lenin is rather handy that way. 


The successes achieved by the socialist camp are praised inordinately, parti- 
cular stress being laid on a claimed increase in the strength of so-called progressive 
‘orces in the outside world. No mention is made of the contradictions which have 
cropped up in such socialist countries as Poland and Hungary, of the crisis now 
‘acing the Italian Communist Party, or of the general loss of sympathy among 

uch fellow travelers as Howard Fast. 


Anti-Party activities are much more to the fore in A. Rumyantsev’s “Creative 
\larxism-Leninism and Party Policy,” in which the Party’s policy is claimed to be 
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the only correct one, while the Party itself is described as the only force acting in 
the interests of the people. The accusations made against the “‘anti-Party” group 
included revisionism of Marxism-Leninism, refutation of achievements on the 
international plane, ignorance of facts, and adherence to outdated organizationa! 
forms of economic administration. 

An article by N. Shatagin and S. Shchegoleva entitled “The Go-ahead 
Program of the Preparations for October” describes Stalin as a Leninist, faithfully 
carrying through Lenin’s policy at the Sixth Party Congress in 1917. The authors 
state that “‘Stalin’s reports contained a Leninist evaluation of the country’s 
political situation... and a profound analysis of the distribution of class forces 
was made.” 

V. Lacis’ “The October Revolution and the Historical Fate of the Latvian 
People” is of a pseudohistorical nature, and contributes nothing new or of 
particular interest. Much more to the point is N. Aleksandrov’s “The 
Strengthening of Socialist Legality is an Important Condition for the Develop- 
ment of the Socialist System,” which begins by identifying Malenkov, Molotov, 
and Kaganovich with all the illegal acts that have been committed. Soviet lay 
is eulogized as a system of general, obligatory norms established or sanctioned b\ 
the socialist state and designed to aid the building of socialism. This means, ot 
course, that the guiding factor in Soviet law is not the principle of justice but the 
expediency ot policy. Aleksandrov quotes a number of violations, but only such 
comparatively petty offenses as punishment for rowdiness on the streets after 
midnight or for a family squabble. He indicates that certain articles in the Soviet 
legal code are out of date and should be amended. He does not, however, attack 
the nature of Soviet legislation and its political rather than judicial foundations. 

Y. Sapelnikov’s and P. Serebrennikov’s “Socialism and the Solution to the 
Problem of Feeding the Population” is centered on the claim that Soviet milk 
production per capita will overtake American in 1958. Most of the authors’ 
assertions on this score are unsubstantiated except by reference to statements 
made by Khrushchev. However, the St. Louis Post Dispatch is quoted as having 
stated sometime at the end of February that four million Americans are condemned 
to live at a starvation level. Such propaganda is offered as a source of comfort for 
the Soviet citizen, who has himself had a low standard of living for many years. 

The final articles deal with the Communist parties of China and Brazil. The 
line taken is that these parties are closely aligned with their Soviet counterpar' 
and that there are no differences between the policies pursued by them and that 
of the Soviet Union. 

The issue concludes with a review of L. I. Zubkov’s book Outlines of ty 
History of the USA (1877—1918), a work which does its best to show the United 
States as the citadel of world capitalism, pursuing an imperialistic foreign policy. 

It is worthy of note that this issue, in common with many previous numbers, 
contains little theoretical material as such, even though Kommunist is the Party’s 
theoretical organ. Even those articles which may be described as in keeping with 
the proclaimed object of the magazine are usually on a low level. The reason is 
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that there is no one in the Soviet Union today who could be termed a theoretician 
of Communist doctrine. The old brigade of Bolsheviks, which had included 
several major theoreticians, has died off, and no one has appeared to take their 
place. Thus, the Communist Party at present is pursuing a strictly practical 
course, which can be adapted to meet the political needs of the moment. 

E. E. Kovalenko 


The Ruptured Integument 


| HE NEW CLASS. By Mitovan Dyizas. Published by Frederick A. Praeger, New York, 1957, 214 pp. 


Near the beginning of his re-examination of the Communist system, Milovan 
jilas, the erstwhile theoretician of Yugoslav Marxism, asks a simple and startling 
guestion about the Bolshevik Revolution of October 1917. He quotes a little- 
known March 1918 speech of Lenin at the Seventh Congress of the Russian 
Communist Party to the effect that the necessary social forms for a socialist 
society did not exist in Russia, and asks: “Jf the conditions for a new society were not 


sufficiently prevalent, then who needed the Revolution?” 


The question is the key to his challenge. It had always been accepted in Marxist 
theory that the “seeds of the new society” ripen in the old, and only when 
capitalism had exhausted all the potentialities would, as Marx puts it in his great 
botanical metaphor in the Communist Manifesto “the integument burst asunder” 
and the new society emerge. But in Russia, more than in any country in Europe, 
these objective conditions were lacking. Thus, truly, “who needed the revolution?” 

Whatever the merits of the contention that the war-weary masses supported 
the Bolsheviks in October 1917, it is quite clear, as Isaac Deutscher and other 
historians have admitted, that by the end of 1920 the Bolsheviks would have 
been swept from power if free elections had been permitted in Russia. Lenin 
himself recognized the temper of the times by taking “one step backward” with 
the New Economic Policy, which allowed a measure of individual initiative and 
cconomic freedom. But then the screws tightened, and by the early 1930’s the 
savage collectivization and the forced industrialization had begun. 

For Dijilas the main function of the Communist system has been to spur a 
forced industrialization on a backward country. The apologists for the system 
argue that the effort did create an industrial society, achieving in four decades 
what Western society achieved in ten. But that effort has been accomplished 
through a repression of freedom, a ruthlessness rarely if ever seen in human 
history, and the establishment of a new system of privilege and a new class which 
rules in the name of the proletariat. And the further witless irony is that the 
Soviet economy has achieved the goals it has only through a frenzied mobilization 
and extraordinary waste of resources. 

“The Communist planned economy,” says Djilas, “conceals within itself an 
anarchy of a special kind. In spite of the fact that it is planned, the Communist 
economy is perhaps the most wasteful in the history of human society.”” Much of 
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this waste is hidden by impressive figures of steel production and the like. Bu: 
from the start the Bolsheviks have had little sense of economic rationality. In the 
first days after the Revolution, the days of so-called War Communism, mone, 
was abolished because money was presumably a means of exploitation rather 
than simply a measure of exchange. Even to this day the Russian economy has 
little sense of comparative costs or of efficient use of capital. The planners rarel\ 
know whether it would be more economic to exploit one resource or another, t» 
build one type of factory rather than another. As in the case of a military com- 
mander who seeks to reach a hill at any cost, the troops are expendable. With i:s 
huge natural and human resources the Soviet Union can, like the United States, 
often hide enormous waste. But the other countries of Eastern Europe whic) 
have mechanically copied the Soviet plan—Poland, Romania, and Hungary—hav. 
found themselves in distress, while the Yugoslavs have had to dismantle their 
centralized planning apparatus, reintroduce market mechanisms, and restrict the 
role of planning to broad investment goals. 


So, what is left in the end is a new privileged class, “unable to accomplish tha: 
in which they so fanatically believed,” and unable to acknowledge the fact since 
this “would be an admission that the revolution was unnecessary . . . [and] tha 
they themselves had become superfluous.” 


In its broad outlines, what Djilas has said is not new. Before the Revolution 
a Polish anarchist named Machajski made the melancholy prediction that 
revolution in the name of the working class led by intellectuals and professiona| 
revolutionaries would end only in a new class domination and in a renewed clas. 
struggle. Rosa Luxemburg, a leader of the German Spartacus party and « 
founding member of the Communist International, in her sharply written pam 
phlet The Russian Revolution warned Lenin in 1918 that the suppression of demo 
cracy in the Communist Party could only lead to a dictatorship within the party. 
Trotsky, in his The Revolution Betrayed (1936), foresaw the dangers which bureau- 
cratization would bring. 

But two elements give the Djilas book its special point—and bite. First, tha: 
as one of the “new men,” wholly educated within Marxist walls, he has worke« 
his way out of the dark tunnel with such brilliance and clarity. And secondly. 
his insistence that the privileged group in Russia constitutes a “new class.” 


At first glance one may ask, why such a to-do about the term “class?” Such 
a question fails to take into account not only the history of Marxist dogmatics and 
its crucial bearing on ideology, but more, the entire moral basis of the Communis: 
appeal. Over a period of 40 years, the substantive basis of Communism ha: 
changed considerably: equality of wages has given way to unequal and startling]; 
high differentials; freedom and experimentalism in art to bleak conformity ; 
workers’ control to bureaucratic management, and so on. But what has remainec! 
always, as the myth, is the notion of selfless purpose, the argument that all these 
changes were necessary since the Party was in the “service of the people.” Leon 
Trotsky, although he saw every step of the way, stopped short of a complete 
break with the system because, in his mind, Russia was still a “workers’ state,” 
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and therefore historically “progressive.” President Eisenhower recently remarked 
that when he first met Marshal Zhukov, the Soviet marshal said to him: “In your 
system, people only think about their self-interest; in ours, we serve the 
community.” Eisenhower found it hard to find an answer. 


Djilas’ book provides the answer: the Communists are not serving the com- 
munity, but a new class—and this provides the mora/ basis for the complete 
rupture with the Communist system. 


This, then, is the unique feature of The New Class. It is not, as so many recent 
books by former Communists, an inside story of the Byzantine intrigues for 
power, though such accounts are important in understanding the nature of power; 
i: is a book which goes back to first premises. And on that basis, it stands as a 
challenge to every Communist ideologist the world over to re-examine, as Djilas 
has, the basis of his allegiance to the Communist cause. Daniel Bell 


Mirovaya ekonomika i mezhdunarodnye otnosheniya 


Organ of the Institute of World Economy and International Relations of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR. 
Published by PRAVDA. Issue No. 1, 1957. 


In July of this year the publishing house Pravda began publication of a maga- 
‘ine called World Economy and International Relations for the Institute of World 
\:conomy and International Relations of the Soviet Academy of Sciences. The 


new publication is essentially a continuation of the magazine issued prior to 
\947—48 by the Institute of World Economy and World Politics, which was then 
inerged with the Institute of Economics of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR. 


Before they disappeared from the scene in 1948 the old institute and its organ 
were subjected to severe criticism, and one of its leading members, Evgeny S. 
Varga, was accused of serious mistakes of a “bourgeois reformist” nature after 
the publication of certain articles on the economies of Western states just after 
World War II. Varga confessed his errors and fell into disrepute. Now it seems 
he has been given another chance, for he is a member of the editorial staff of the 
new magazine and, in fact, appears to have considerable say in the general line 
aken by it. 

The editorial, “Our Tasks,” in setting forth the aims of the publication, 
ikewise sets the general tone for the issue, inasmuch as it is replete with attacks 
on capitalism in general and the United States in particular. This anti-American 
line is taken up by I. Trakhtenberg in his “Inflation and the Strained Credit and 
Monetary System of the United States,” M. Grechev in his “Specific Features of 
the Colonial Policy of the United States,” an attempt to prove that America is 
. colonial power, and I. Gireev in his ““A New Increase in Military Expenditure 
and War Production in the United States,” designed to show that the United 
States is the driving force behind the arms race. 
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Other countries which come in for attack are Great Britain, France, and West 
Germany. I. Lemin’s “Britain Since the Suez Crisis” is a collection of facts and 
figures carefully selected to show that there has been a sharp deterioration of 
Britain’s economic position and that she is dependent on the United States 
economically, Similarly, Y. Ryubinsky’s notes “Drafts of a Constitutional Reform 
in France” and V. Mikhailov’s “The Crisis of Poujadism” both take a negative 
approach. V. Razmerov’s “The West German Atomic Program” makes much 
of the alleged dangers of a revival of German militarism, and Y. Yakovlev’s 
“West German Expansion in Underdeveloped Countries” is an attack on the 
German export program. 


As is only to be expected, Western European attempts at economic coopera- 
tion are bought under fire. A long article entitled ““The Creation of the Common 
Market and Euratom” lists the “contradictions” which are considered an inevi- 
table consequence of a common market in Europe and the military objectives of 
the Euratom scheme. The line taken in G. Skorov’s “Eurafrica—A Plan for 
Neocolonialism” is obvious from the title. 


In spite of the efforts of the editorial board, the articles in this first issue are 
sometimes forced on the defensive. Thus, I. Sokolov’s “Problems of Capitalism as 
Interpreted by Reformism,” essentially a review of John Strachey’s Contemporary 
Capitalism, which was published in 1956, cannot sustain its initial onslaught. Soko- 
lov argues with modern Western political economists in an attempt to prove that 
no changes are taking place in the economic life of the West and that capitalism 
is essentially the same as described first by Marx and then by Lenin. Considerable 
criticism is directed at Strachey’s theory of organized capitalism. Without 
producing any facts to substantiate his case he claims that the British Laborite 
has been falsifying Marx’s theory on labor costs. 


However, Sokolov is using these accusations as an indirect method of defend- 
ing the theory of the constant impoverishment of the proletariat, a favorite 
theory of Communist economists but quite in contradiction to the rising pros- 
perity outside the Soviet bloc. Since he cannot gainsay that after 1850 the work- 
ing class made great strides materially in the more advanced Western countries 
he tries to argue that these improvements were not a reflection of a better standard 
of living but an absolute necessity. This is an echo of an argument propounded 
last year by Kommunist, which stated that for most Americans an automobile is a 
“painful necessity” in view of the distances involved between their homes and 
places of work.! Hence an automobile is merely a means of transportation, not an 
indication of an improved standard of living. It may reasonably be asked then 
why workers in such large Soviet cities as Stalingrad and Karaganda, which 
measure 50 and 40 kilometers across respectively, do not also need an automobile. 


It cannot even be argued that the theories of relative and absolute impoverish- 
ment are particularly complex. Absolute impoverishment means simply that the 
volume of goods or public services which the average worker can obtain for his 


1 Kommunist, No. 10 (1956), p. 105. 
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wage is constantly decreasing. But in the West actual wages, even taking into 
account periodic fluctuations, have shown a definite increase in this respect for 
some time. Overall production is rising with a better variety of goods available, 
per capita consumer goods production is increasing, consumption has been 
stepped up, public services have increased, and more is spent on leisure-time 
pursuits. 

Even in the case of comparative impoverishment, which can include decreases 
in manual workers’ share of the national income, increase in the profits of enter- 
prises, a drop in the manpower required per manufactured unit, and increase in 
administrative expenses, Sokolov is unable to refute Strachey’s assertion, sup- 
ported by numerous figures, that wages are constantly becoming a larger pro- 
portion of the national income in England. He therefore claims that Strachey’s 
statistical data do not prove the point he is trying to make. Why then did Sokolov 
not analyze these statistics and show just where Strachey had gone wrong? The 
reason is that an analysis of factual data would provide comparisons from which 
the Soviet reader might make some unpleasant deductions about his own system. 
As to which country is really engaged in impoverishing the working class, a 
clear indication is found in a Soviet textbook of political economy issued by the 
Academy of Sciences of the USSR. It states that “in order for a socialist society 
to live and develop the increase in labor productivity must always outstrip the 
crowth of wages.”* 

I. Blyumin’s and I. Dvorkin’s “Contemporary Bourgeois Political Economy 
and Revisionism” begins with an attack on the Polish economists Jan Drew- 
nowski and Czeslaw Grabowski, who have been demanding that economic 
science, which in the Communist countries has been replaced by the govern- 
ment’s economic policy, be reintroduced. The most violent attacks, however, 
are made on the British economist Keynes and his follower, the Polish economist 
/dislaw Sadowski, who was accused of revisionism. Sadowski acknowledged 
that Western political economy had a scientific basis and demanded that a distinc- 
tion be drawn in his own country between science and ideology. He is attacked 
tor his view that the creation of a unified political economy is essential. In an 
analysis of Keynes’ work in the magazine Zycie gospodarcze he claimed that Keynes 
had “made the old bourgeois economic science realistic, had adapted it to a 
certain degree to an analysis of the unhealthy symptoms of capitalism, and had 
taught to some extent how to combat [them].”* Blyumin and Dvorkin go to 
some considerable lengths in an effort to discredit Keynes’ work. 


The low level of the theoretical analysis made in Blyumin’s and Dvorkin’s 
article would have made the article of little interest had it not been for the fact 
that the authors were obliged to give the Soviet reader some indication of the 
economic theories held in the West and outline some new economic trends of 
thought. It must not be forgotten that many Soviet citizens are capable of separat- 
ing the propaganda from the facts where the development of foreign theoretical 


2 Politicheskaya ckonomiya (Political Economy), 2nd ed., Moscow, 1955. 
3 Zycie gospodarcze, Warsaw, No. 2 (1957). 
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thought and practical economic achievement are concerned. Thus, in spite of the 
distortions of Soviet criticism they can get a fair picture of what is going on 
outside. 

The new magazine is designed to discredit the economic policy of the Western 
countries and belittle the theoretical achievements of modern political economy. 
At the same time it must show that the newly revived Institute and its organ have 
been cleansed of all traces of reformism or revisionism. Nevertheless, as the 
contents of some of the articles in the first issue show, even articles written in a 
completely biased tone can be dangerous because their authors are obliged to 
quote the works of foreign writers and thereby acquaint the alert reader with the 


theories of Western economists. 


A, Poplujko 


Publications of the Institute for 
the Study of the USSR: 

ALEXANDER KISCHKOWSKY, Soviet 
Religious Policy and the Russian Orthodox Church. 
Series I (Printed Editions), No. 37, 136 pp. (In 
German). 


After outlining the theoretical tenets which 
illustrate the attitude of Marxism to religion, the 
author analyzes the Soviet government’s religious 
policy, which he divides into the following 
periods: (1) 1917—27, the weakening of the 
church; (2) 1927—39, the destruction of the 
church; and (3) 1939—54, the utilization of the 
church. 

In the last chapter, the author gives a sketch of 
church policy during the past two years. 

The work contains an exhaustive bibliography. 


* 


L.O. BECK, Protective Afforestation in the USSR. 
Series II (Mimeographed Editions), No. 56, 118 
pp. (In Russian). 


In a short introduction the author outlines the 
so-called Stalin plan for the transformation of 
nature, and clearly shows how unrealistic it is 
and how impossible to put into practice. He then 
goes on to discuss in detail the decree of October 20, 
1948 covering the planting of forest shelter belts 
in the USSR. He describes the reaction of Party 
leaders and scientists to the decree, which is one 
of the measures introduced to combat droughts. 
A historical outline of the development of pro- 
tective afforestation in pre-Revolutionary Russia 
is given. 

Beck concludes with a discussion of the ways 
the Soviets handled the problem up to World 
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War II, including methods other than forest 
planting. He analyzes mistakes that have been 
made both on the theoretical plane and in practical 
application. 

The work is supplemented by a map showing thc 
location of the country’s protective forest belts. 


* 


DERGI, No. 9, 1957, 128 pp. (In Turkish). 


This issue contains the following articles: 
Mirza Bala, “The Turkic Peoples During the 
Russian Revolution;” N, Galay, “Lessons of tlic 
Hungarian Uprising;” A. Battal-Taymas, “Sadri 
Maksudi Arsal;” V. Marchenko, “Soviet Eco- 
nomic Problems of the Sixth Five-Year Plan;” 
R. Karcha, “The Crisis in Soviet Pedagogics;” 
S. Tekiner, “The Weak Voice Wishing to Sup- 
press the Truth;” Y. Miroglu, “The Dynamics 
of the Sovict Population;” A. Gaev, “Sovict 
Concentration Camps.” 

The issue also contains a report on the Press 
Conference of the West German Islamic Society, 
miscellaneous features and a “Chronicle of Events.” 


VESTNIK, No. 23, 1957, 192 pp. (In Russian). 


This issue begins with V. Mertsalov’s “The 
Collectivization of Agriculture and Its Results.” 
The author examines the difficulties experienced 
by the kolkhozes and government measures up 
to the beginning of 1957. 

A. Polezhaev’s “Soviet Heavy Industry and the 
New Handbook of the Central Statistical Admin- 
istration” shows how the Soviets adjust their 
figures to give a favorable picture of industry, 
deliberately ignoring numerous economic factors. 
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A. Paramonov’s “The Effectiveness of Protec- 
tive Forest Belts in the USSR” begins with some 
general statements on silviculture and the influ- 
ence of the forest belts on the climate of adjacent 
areas and harvest yields. Examples are given of 
changes in harvests as a result of the planting of 
forest belts. 

V. Ilin’s “The Struggle Against Freedom of 
Scientific and Philosophical Work in the USSR” 
is a short historical review of the development of 
Marxist ideas in Soviet science and philosophy. 
‘The article shows that the concept “freedom” does 
not exist for the Marxist, and that dialectical 
materialism is but a pseudoscience, serving the 
interests of the Communist Party. 

N. A. Anatoleva’s “The Insulted and the 
Injured in Soviet Society” discusses a number of 
recent Soviet literary works and comes to the 
conclusion that Soviet society is divided into 
oppressors and oppressed. 

The Section “Notes” contains N. Kulikovich’s 
“The Political Training of Theater Workers in the 
USSR” and Abbot Georgi’s “Religious Life in the 
USSR During the German Occupation.” 

The Section “Criticism and Bibliography” con- 
tains short reviews of Trends in Economic Growth: 

| Comparison of the Western Powers and the Soviet 
Bloc, published by the Legislative Service of the 
US Library of Congress; W. W. Rostow’s (and 
others) The Dynamics of Soviet Society; David D. 
Dallin’s The Changing World of Soviet Russia; 
\lexander Orlow’s Kreml-Geheimnisse; the 1956 
issues of the magazine Railroad Transportation; and 
!he Zalomov Family: Memoirs and Documents, pub- 
lished by the Komsomol Central Committee. 

There is also a bibliographical index of the latest 
literature on the Sovict Union and Communism, 
ind a list of recent Institute publications. 


* 


UKRAINSKY ZBIRNIK, No. 10, 1957, 
174 pp. (In Ukrainian). 

This issue contains the following articles: 
\. Holubnychy, “The National Economy of the 
Ukraine in 1940 and 1954;” M. Miller, “The De- 


struction of the Orthodox Church by the Bolshe- 
viks;”” L. Poltava, “The Ukrainian Motion Pic- 
ture;” N. Kulikovych, “Ukrainian Music in the 
Stalin and Post-Stalin Periods;” V. Dubrovsky, 
“Nikolai Skrypnyk;” O. Paramoniv, “The Fate of 
the Ukrainian Forests.” 


BELARUSKI ZBORNIK, 
174 pp. (In Belorussian). 


This issue contains the following articles: Ales 
Berazniak, “Along the Beaten Path of Socialist 
Realism;” Paval Urban, “Latest Political Tend- 
encies in Soviet Historical Studies ;” Mikola Kuli- 
kovic, ““The Exploitation of Art to Raise Kolkhoz 
Productivity ;” Jan Stankievic, ““Nashanivstvo and 
Bolshevism;” A. Konas, “Technical Training on 
the Belorussian Railroads;” S. Kabys, “Belo- 
russian Agriculture During the First Year of the 
New Five-Year Plan.” 


A reviews and discussions section is appended. 


No. 7, 1957, 


STUDIES ON THE SOVIET UNION, 
No. 1, 1957, 136 pp. (In English). 


Studies on the Soviet Union is a new Institute pub- 
lication intended to present material on problems 
concerning the East. 


This first issue contains the following articles: 
N. Poppe, “The Sovict View of Ghandi;” E. 
Yurievsky, “The Development of Russia Before 
1917;” A. Popluiko, “The Economic Develop- 
ment of Pre-revolutionary Russia;” A. Yurchenko, 
“The Rise of Communism in Russia;” V. Mertsa- 
lov, “Collectivisation in the USSR;” Z. Stahl, 
“The Soviet Union and the East European Bloc;” 
D. G. A. von Stackelberg, “The Sovietisation of 
Turkestan;” A. Gaev, “Pravda and the Soviet 
Press;”” K. Glebow, “Man and Culture in China 
Today;” Dr. A. Uluktuk, “Indology in the Soviet 
Union;” G. Mittal, “The Sovict Cultural Offen- 
sive in India.” 
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INSTITUTE ACTIVITIES 


Forty Years of the Soviet Regime 


The annual conference of the Institute for the Study of the USSR was held 
in Munich on July 26 and 27, 1957 on the theme Forty Years of the Soviet Regime. 
It was attended by more than 300 persons from various parts of the non-Com- 
munist world. Seven reports were read: “Changes in the Ideological Bases of 
Bolshevism,” by Dr. Richard Wraga; “Forty Years of Nationality Law in the 
USSR,” by Professor Reinhart Maurach; ““The Nationality Problem,” by Profes- 
sor Nicholas N. Poppe; “Marxist Ideology and Soviet Realities,” by Professor 
Frederick C. Barghoorn; “Soviet Literature and Arts,” by Professor Anton 
A. Adamovic; “Forty Years of the Soviet Economy,” by Professor M. Vassilyevy ; 
“Foreign Policy of the USSR,” by Dr. David J. Dallin.? 


The opening report by Dr. Wraga took as its basis two outstanding documents 
in the history of Communism: Lenin’s April Theses published in 1917 and Mao 
Tse-tung’s recent speech on February 27, 1957 on “The Correct Handling of 
Contradictions Among the People.” The former contains the essence of Leninism, 
the latter reveals its ideological bankruptcy and inability to solve the contradic- 
tions which inevitably arise from a rigid system. 


The Soviets assert that Marxism-Leninism is a harmonious, whole, and 
consistent We/tanschauung. In practice Lenin assigned second place to dialectics 
and materialism. He assigned top priority to the seizure of power and the estab- 
lishment of a dictatorship of the proletariat. The party formed by Lenin with 
such practical aims as its basis inevitably turned to political terror. The funda- 
mental aim of Leninism became world-wide revolution. Later, Stalin adapted 
himself to the political situation and introduced certain modifications into 
Lenin’s teachings. An example was the abandonment of the idea of world revo- 
lution in favor of the doctrine of socialism in one country. The Party bureaucracy 
became the new class; any attempts to create a “classless society” were doomed 
to failure. The crisis was retarded by World War II, but it broke out again in 
full after Stalin’s death. His successors were forced to carry out further revisions. 
Under cover of the struggle against the cult of the individual the collective 
leadership attempted to strengthen its political position. But a policy of de- 
Stalinization merely served to reveal the failure of a system of collective 
leadership. 


Mao Tse-tung’s speech and speeches by Communist leaders elsewhere are 
ample proof that Marxism-Leninism is undergoing constant revision. 


1 Dr. Dallin’s article has appeared in Bulletin, August 1957, pp. 3—12, under the title “Sovict Post- 
war Foreign Policy.” 
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Dr. Maurach’s report discussed the legal rights of the Soviet nationalities. 
He began with an examination of the basic tenets of the Declaration of the Rights 
of the Peoples of Russia published in 1917, which proclaimed the equality and 
sovereignty of all the peoples of Russia. A study of the Soviet theory of the 
“nationality question” leads to the conclusion that this declaration of equality, 
sovereignty, and the right to secede is a piece of useless paper. Dr. Maurach 
traced the historical development of the USSR from 1917 down to 1957 and gave 
a short description of how the nationalities have been forcibly subjected to the 
centralized union. He then sketched the legal structure of the Soviet state and 
analyzed the centralist and centrifugal tendencies, which have been condemned as 
“great-power chauvinism” and “local nationalism.” Concrete examples of Soviet 
infringements of the sovereignty of the national republics were given, for example, 
the administrative union of one part of a republic with another regardless of the 
population’s wishes. 


In conclusion, reference was made to Moscow’s efforts to preserve the lan- 
guages of the non-Russian peoples in order to create union republics “national 
in form, socialist in content.” 


Professor Poppe dealt with the Soviet government’s measures aimed at 
subjecting to Communism the political, economic, and cultural life of the peoples 
of the USSR. In the agrarian field, Soviet nationality policy has been to treat the 
national republics as provinces subject to the center. The rights laid down in the 
constitution on the formation of autonomous states have proved a fiction. 


Republic independence has often been trodden on. Mass deportations of 
Ukrainians, Belorussians, Balts, and Poles to Kazakhstan, Turkmenia, and 
Yakutia are characteristic occurrences. The campaign for the cultivation of the 
virgin lands has seen the dispatch of huge contingents of people to these areas. 
Further, the speaker examined the question of cultural development in the national 
republics, quoting many facts by way of illustration. He pointed out, in con- 
clusion, that Soviet policy toward the non-Russian peoples in relation to the 
Russian people has been the forcible subjection of the former to the latter. 


Professor Barghoorn spoke on Communist ideology in the USSR. He began 
with an exposition of the views of Marx and Engels on the subject and went on to 
examine Soviet life from the Bolshevik seizure of power down to the present. 
The theme of the report is that Soviet socialism has little in common with Marx- 
ism. One of Marx’s most important principles was one concerning the freedom 
of the individual from the limitations imposed by society. In the Soviet Union, 
however, the state dominates society and the individual. Optimism was ex- 
pressed about the future of socialism and democracy in the USSR. First, the 
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heads of all the large states will eventually force the Soviets to cooperate; second, 
the scientific, technological, and economic foundations for a better life have 
already been laid in the Soviet Union. But it is doubtful that political freedom 
will exist in the Soviet Union for a long time to come. 


Professor Adamovic’s report was given over to an analysis of the history of 
Russian, Ukrainian, and Belorussian literature and art. The history of Sovic: 
literature in particular and of Soviet art in general is divided into three periods: 
(1) The period of Sovietization, 1917—32; (2) the period of Stalinization, 
1932—53; and (3) the post-Stalin period, 1953 onwards. 


The characteristics of each period were discussed, with most interestiny 
facts from the literary life of the time quoted: the fate of individual writers, the 
appearance of new works, government decrees which resulted in increased 
pressure on literature. Features common to all the periods were singled out: a 
rationalistic approach to literature and art, a doctrinarian concept of literature, 
the primacy of ideology over theme, the primacy of literature over all other forms 
of art, quantity and mass organization in literature. 


Enumerating facts from the Soviet literary scene, Professor Adamovic 
stressed examples of opposition by writers to Party and government decrees, 
and the activities of the various literary schools and groups. Attention was also 
given to the use of literary devices, such as allegory and ambiguity in literar\ 
works. 


Professor Vassilyev’s report was devoted to the economy. Beginning wit) 
general remarks on the economic system, the author presented a detailed analysis 
of the system divided into the following periods: the Civil War, 1918—20; the 
New Economic Policy, 1921—27; the First Five-Year Plan and collectivization, 
1928—32; and the period of a Soviet economy and the final establishment of the 
new forms. 


The main objective of Soviet economic policy has been industrialization 
based on the exploitation of the country’s internal resources. Not only were the 
natural resources exploited, the human element, the workers, were also sacri- 
ficed. Such a one-sided policy, of course, worked against the development of 
agriculture. 


The main features of the Soviet economic system are the absence of private 
property and a planned economy. However, the abolition of private enterprise 
has led to a situation in which no one is interested in his work. A planned foun- 
dation complete with bureaucracy has made the Soviet apparatus a fixed, in- 
flexible mechanism. It is essentially a pseudosocialism. 
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Professor Vassilyev enumerated a number of Soviet economic achievements, 
and then went on to list the shortcomings, which have had a greater influence on 
Soviet life. Examples are: low harvest yields, the small numbers of cattle, the 
failure to develop the consumer goods industries, the non-fulfillment of Soviet 
trade plans, the poor transportation situation. Under these circumstances the 
gap between the economically developing countries of the non-Communist 
world and the Soviet economic system is increasing not lessening. 


Individual points were supplemented or criticized by co-speakers, and short 
discussions followed each report. E. E. Kovalenko 
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CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 


(As reported by the Soviet Press and Radio) 


August 1957 


1 Congratulatory telegram from the Soviet 
Communist Party and government to the 
Chinese government on the 30th anniversary 
of the formation of the Chinese People’s Libera- 
tion Army published. 

Zhukov’s congratulatory telegram to the 
Chinese Minister of Defense on the 30th anni- 
versary of the formation of the Chinese People’s 
Liberation Army published. 

Exchange of telegrams between Voroshilov 
and King Baudouin on the occasion of 
the Belgian national holiday published. 

The King of Afghanistan leaves Moscow 
for home. 

Gromyko receives head of West German 
government delegation Lahr. 

Sudanese Deputy Prime Minister and 
Minister .of Agriculture Mirghani Hamza 
arrives in Moscow. 

Trial census begins in seven selected regions 
and cities of the USSR. 


2 TASS communiqué on the signing of a 
protocol on Soviet, East German, and 
Yugoslav cooperation in the construction of a 
Yugoslav aluminum industry published. 

Decree of the Party Central Committee and 
Council of Ministers of the USSR on housing 
construction published. 


Report published by the Central Statistical 
Administration of the RSFSR on the fulfillment 
of the RSFSR state plan in the first six months 
of 1957. 

Sovict foreign ministry statement on the 
three-power declaration on German reuni- 
fication published. 

Communiqué on negotiations and con- 
clusion of a Soviet-East German agreement on 
mutual legal aid in connection with the 
stationing of Soviet troops in East Germany 
published. 

4 Report published of meeting in Romania on 
August 1 and 2 between Soviet and Yugoslav 
Party and government delegations. 

TASS report published on Soviet relations 

with Lebanon. 


5 Syrian government delegation holds reception 
in Moscow. 

Soviet government holds reception in the 
Kremlin in honor of the Sixth World Festival 
of Youth and Students. 

Bulganin receives delegation of the Japanese 
council for the prohibition of atomic and 
nuclear weapons. 

Khrushchev receives the vice-president of 
the Japan-USSR Society. 


6 Soviet embassy’s reply to letter of US Quakers 
on atomic weapon tests published. 

Report published on the eighth session of 
the Soviet-Hungarian commission for scicn- 
tific and technical cooperation in Budapest. 

Reception held in the Presidium of the 
Party Central Committee for Italian Commu- 
nist Party delegation. 

Deputy Chairman of the Council of 
Ministers of the USSR I. I. Kuzmin holds 
reception for Syrian government delegation. 

Soviet delegation headed by I. A. Kairoy 
leaves Moscow for Japan to participate in the 
work of the third international conference for 
the prohibition of atomic and nuclear weapons. 

Danish Communist Party delegation arrives 
in Moscow. 


Report published of visit of delegation of the 
World Peace Council to Moscow. 

Syrian government delegation leaves Mos- 
cow for home. 

Communiqué on Syrian government dele- 
gation’s visit to the USSR published. 

Soviet Party and government delegation 
headed by Khrushchev arrives in Berlin. 

Khrushchev and Mikoyan visit East German 
President Pieck. 

Soviet-East German Party and government 
negotiations begin in Berlin. 

Reception held in Berlin in honor of Sovict 
Party and government delegation. 


8 Soviet Minister of Culture N. A. Mikhailov 
holds reception in honor of the Sixth World 
Festival of Youth and Students. 

Delegation of the Polish United Workers’ 
Party leaves Moscow for home. 
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Exchange of letters between Soviet delegate 
to the UN disarmament subcommittee V. A. 
Zorin and the chairman of the British council 
for the prohibition of nuclear weapon tests 
published. 


Exchange of telegrams between chairmen of 
the Soviet of the Union P. P. Lobanov and 
Soviet of Nationalities of the Supreme Soviet 
of the USSR V. T. Lacis and the chairman of 
the Egyptian National Assembly in con- 
nection with the inauguration of the assembly 
published. 


Exchange of telegrams between Voroshilov 
and President Bourguiba on the proclamation 
of Tunisia as a republic published. 


| Soviet-Iranian agreement on the use of the 


border rivers signed in Teheran. 

Exchange of telegrams between Voro- 
shilov and the Swiss President on the occasion 
of the Swiss national holiday published. 

Sixth World Festival of Youth and Students 
ends in Moscow. 


2 Delegation of Soviet postal workers headed by 


First Deputy Minister of Communications 
K. Y. Korneichuk leaves Moscow for Ottawa. 

Statement by the International Committee 
of the Sixth World Festival of Youth and 
Students published. 


Bulganin’s letter to the Mayor of Nagasaki on 
the 12th anniversary of the dropping of the 
atomic bomb published. 

Repert published on negotiations between 
delegations of the Soviet Communist Party 
and East German Socialist United Party. 

Soviet Party and government delegation 
holds reception in the Soviet embassy in Berlin. 

Deputy Chairman of the Council of Min- 
isters of the USSR A.N. Kosygin receives 
delegation from the city of Colombo. 

Delegation of the Central Avtomotoklub 
leaves Moscow for France. 

Soviet Minister of Agriculture V. V. 
Matskevich receives the Iranian Minister of 
\griculture. 


Mongolian, delegation arrives in Moscow. 
Soviet Party and government delegation 
leaves Berlin for Moscow. 
Report published of signing of protocol on 
Soviet technical aid to North Korea. 
Bulganin’s letter to the third international 
conference for the prohibition of atomic and 
nuclear weapons published. 


— 


Joint declaration on Soviet-East German 
Party and government negotiations published. 


15 Second plenary session of the commission for 


fishing in the western Pacific opens in Moscow. 

Soviet committee for the defense of peace 
holds reception for the Japanese council for 
the prohibition of atomic and nuclear weapons. 

Delegation of Egyptian journalists arrives in 
Moscow. 

Soviet Minister of Agriculture V. V. 
Matskevich gives luncheon for Sudanese 
Deputy Prime Minister and Minister of Agri- 
culture Mirghani Hamza. 


16 Report published by the Presidium of the 


Supreme Soviet of the RSFSR on modi- 

fications in the existing rural soviet statutes. 
Fourth Congress of the World Federation of 

Democratic Youth opens in Kiev. 

Soviet-Hungarian agreement on the legal 
status of Soviet troops stationed in Hungary 
comes into force. 

Soviet Deputy Foreign Minister V. V. Kuz- 
netsov receives the Mongolian Foreign 
Minister. 

Kuznetsov receives the Cambodian Am- 
bassador. 


Delegation of the All-Chinese Assembly of 
People’s Representatives arrives in Moscow 
en route for Helsinki. 


18 Exchange of telegrams between Voroshilov 


and President Zuazo on the occasion of the 
Bolivian national holiday published. 


19 Mongolian delegation leaves Moscow for 


Berlin. 

Delegation of the legislative assemblies of 
Brazilian states Sao Paulo, Pernambuco, and 
Paraiba leaves Moscow for home. 


TASS statement on the situation in Oman 
published. 

Deputy Chairman of the Council of Min- 
isters of the USSR A. N. Kosygin receives 
delegation of the All-Chinese Union of 
Cooperatives. 

Members of the Bolshoi Ballet leave Moscow 
for guest performances in Japan. 


22 Speech by Soviet delegate to the UN Security 


Council A. A. Sobolev on British aggression 
in Oman published. 

Speech by Sovict delegate to the UN 
disarmament subcommittee V. A. Zorin on 
the immediate cessation of atomic and nuclear 
weapon tests published. 


The Cambodian Ambassador presents his 
credentials to Voroshilov. 

Deputy Chairman of the Council of Ministers 
of the USSR A. N. Kosygin receives the parti- 
cipants in the second plenary session of the 
commission for fishing in the western Pacific. 


23 Report published by the Presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet of the USSR on the award of 
orders and medals to 925 Party, soviet, and 
agricultural workers of Kaliningrad Oblast. 

Khrushchev receives Ho Chi Minh in Yalta. 

The Finnish Ambassador holds reception for 
Finnish cultural and political delegation 
visiting the USSR. 

24 Report published by the Presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet of the USSR on the award of 
orders and medals to 344 agricultural workers 
of Tuva Oblast. 

Fourth Congress of the World Federation 
of Democratic Youth ends in Kiev. 

26 Ho Chi Minh arrives in Moscow. 

Voroshilov receives Ho Chi Minh. 

Suslov, Kuusinen, and Pervukhin receive 
Ho Chi Minh. 

Syrian delegation headed by Chairman of 
the Syrian council for economic development 
Hasan Jaban arrives in Moscow for talks on 
Soviet-Syrian economic cooperation. 


TASS report published of successful tests of 
an intercontinental ballistic missile and nuclear 
and thermonuclear weapons. 


Soviet Minister of Agriculture V. V. 
Matskevich holds reception for the Syrian 
Minister of Agriculture. 

Report published of the publication of 
World War II correspondence of the Soviet, 
US, and British governments. 

Ho Chi Minh leaves Moscow for home. 


28 Khrushchev’s article “For a Close Bond Be- 
tween Literature and Art and Human Living” 
published in Pravda. 

The Syrian Minister of Agriculture leaves 
Moscow for home. 


29 Soviet government statement on the disarn):- 
ment talks published. 

Agreement signed in Rangoon on the 
construction of a number of enterprises in 
Burma by the USSR. 

The Presidium of the Board of the Uni»: 
of Soviet Writers passes a resolution creatin 
a Union of Writers of the RSFSR. 


30 Report published of the participation of 
number of Soviet scholars in the rece: 
Munich conference of orientalists. 

Pervukhin gives luncheon for the Syria 
economic delegation. 

Group of Soviet warships arrives on a vis 
in Albania. 


Soviet-Czech treaty on mutual legal aid sign: 
in Moscow. 

Fifth plenary session of the Uzbek Com- 
munist Party ends in Tashkent. 

Zorin’s speech on Western attempts « 
obstruct the disarmament talks published. 


Changes and Appointments 

Report published by the Presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet of the USSR abolishing the 
Ministry of State Control of the USSR and 
forming a Commission for Soviet Control of 
the Council of Ministers of the USSR. 

V.M. Molotov appointed Ambassador to 
Mongolia. 


The Instrrute also publishes the Vestnrk, a quarterly 
journal devoted to Soviet problems, as well as reviews and 
monographs in the various languages of the Soviet Union 


merce and the free world. Scholars interested in the INstrrure’s 


Com publications are invited to write to: 


Institute for the Study of the USSR 
Munich 26, Postfach 8, 


Germany 
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